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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 

In tills second, volume of tlie Gtzfi^hi Sevies^ all the irelevant matter 
pertaining to the women of India, taken from Gandhiji^'s various 
writings and speeches, has been presented in a way so as to give the 
reader as complete a picture as possible of Indian womanhood and 
its manifold needs and problems. 

Woman has been held to be the better-half of man. But Gan- 
g<5es further and acclaims her as **the mother, maker and silent 
leader of man,’* and regards her as "the noblest of God’s creation.” 
Those of us who are convinced of the truth of this estimate of woman 
and her role in society, will readily accord her the status that is hers 
as a matter of right, and revise their attitude towards her in con- 
formity with such conviction. 

On the other han d, those who belong to the old conventional 
school of thought, and who have been nurtured through centuries 
past on prejudice and :^se arrogant assumption of man's superiority 
over woman, will naturally find it hard, if not impossible, to re- 
concile themselves to such an appraisal of woman. To such persons 
this book cannot be recommended too strongly. For, if Gandhiji’s 
views, as unfolded in these pages, fail to achieve the miracle and 
bring about an immediate complete conversion, they will, it is hoped* 
at least set in motion such forces as would result in due course in 
desired mental transformation. 

To the women of India, as, indeed, in some measure to the women 
of the world, this book will serve as a guiding light in their moments 
of need and trial. For, it touches every aspect of woman's life* 
political, social and domestic, not esicluding even the intimately per- 
sonal^ and for every one of the doubts, difficulties and diTemrria !«g of 
the fair-sex, it prescribes a remedy that is at osxce. compelling in charac- 
ter and elevating in effect. 


October a, 1941 
Ganohi Jayantx 


AisiAJsro T. Hingorani ' 
Upper Sind CoIot^^ 'Karachi iSinS^ 



PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


That there a genuine need of a volume of this kind has been 
amply proved by the quick response it received at the hands of the 
public. It is gratifying to learn that in many a case it formed a most 
suitable wedding p‘esent to the girls from their parents, relatives or 
fdends. This is as it should be. And I have no doubt that its 
popularity will increase with the increasing consciousness of its use-* 
fulness as a helpful companion to every Indian girl and woman. 

The arrangement of the articles is the same as before and no new 
change has been introduced in this reprint. The price lias been raised 
owing to the present abnormal times. 


13, 1943 

jAiitrANWAtXiA Baokc Day 


Anand T. Hingorani 
upper Sind Colony, Karachi (Sind) 
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WOMEN AND VARNA 


*^Vama does not connote a set of rights or privileges; it pres- 
cribes duties or obligations only The woman who knows 

and fulfils her duty realizes her dignified status. She is the 
queen, not the slave, of the household over which she pre- 
sides.^* 

An esteemed friend writes: 

From your recent writing on varna^ it seems that the principle 
of vama adumbrated by you is intended to apply only to men. 
What, then, about women ? WTaat would determine a wo- 
man’s vama ? Perhaps, you will answer Aat before marriage a 
woman would take her vama from her father; after marriage from ^ 
her husband. Should one understand that you support Manu*s 
notorious dictum that there can be no independence for woman 
at any stage of her life, that before marriage she must remain under 
the tutelage of her parents, after marriage under that of her 
husband, and, in the event of her widowhood, under that of her 
children ?** 

“Be that as it may, the fact remains that ours is an era of woman 
suffrage, and that she has definitely entered the lists with men in 
the pursuit of independent avocations. It is, thus, the com- 
monest thing now-a-days to find a woman serving as a school- 
^stress, while her husband is doing business as a money-lender* 
To what varna would the woman, under these circumstances, be- 
long ? Under the varnashrama dispensation, a man would normal- 
ly take up the avocation and, therefore, also the varna of his 
parents, while a woman would adopt that of her parents; and they 
may well be expected to stick to their respective avocations after 
their marriage. To what vama between these would their child- 
ren belong ? Or, would you leave the question to be decided by 
the children themselves, by their free, independent choice ? In 
the latter case, what becomes of the heredity basis of vama which 
the Vamashrafna Dharma^ as expounded by you, postulates 

In my opinion, the question raised is irrelevant in 
the circumstances prevailing to-day. As I have pointed 
out in the writing referred to, owing to the confusion 



POSITION OF WOMEN 


I am uncompromising in the matter o£ woman’s rights. In 
my opinion, she should labour under no legal disability not 
sttScred ly mm. I should treat the daughters and sons on a 
xootmg of perfect equality.” ' 


A fair friend, who has hitherto successfully resisted 
the matrimonial temptation, writes: 

TThem was a women’s conference yesterday at the Malabari Hall 
CBombay), at whi^ many sound speeches were made, and many 

question of the evening was the Sarda 

Bill. We are so glad you uphold the age of 1 8 for girls. Another 

inryortmt resolution dealt with the laws of inheritance. What 
a nelp It would be if you wrote a strong article on this subiect 
m ^avajivan and Young India ? Why should wonuen have ei4er 
to beg or to fight in order to win back their birth-right ? It is 
tragically comic— to hear man born of woman 
tolk loftily ^ the weaker sex’, and nobly promising to give us 
this nonsense about ‘giving’ ? Wherf is the 
^ restoring to people that which has been 
them by those having brute power 
^X^erem are women less important than men? 
;^y should their s^re of inheritance be less than that of men ? 

be equal ? We were discussing this very heat- 
people a couple of days ago. A lady said: ‘We 
don t need any change in the law. We are quite content. After 

caries on the name and family 
have greater share. He is the mainstay ol 
the famly... We said: And what about the girl ?’ ‘Oh’, interven- 

there, ‘4e other fellow will 
look after her !’ There you are. The ‘other fellow’ I 

other fellow is an absolute nuisancJl 
should ^ere be another feUow ? Why should it be taken 
for granted tW there »^i//hG another fellow ? They talk as though 
goods, to be tolerated in the parentalhotSc 
to coolly handed ovei 

w^reTgirl tehef. . .Really, wouldn’t you be wild il 



I do not need to be a gM to be wild over man’s 
atrocities towards woman. I count the law of inheritance 
among the least in the list. The Sarda Bill deals with 
an evil far greater than the one which the law of inheri- 
tance connotes. But I am uncompromising in the m gti-et 
of woman’s rights. \ln my opinion, she should labour 
under no legal disability not suffered by man. I should 
treat the daughters and sons on a footing of perfect 
equality. As women begin to realize their strength, as 
they must in proportion to the education they receive, 
they will naturally resent the glaring inequalities to 
which they are subjected. 

But to remove legal inequalities will be a mere 
paUiative. iThe root of the evil lies much deeper thgfi 
most people realiz^ It lies in man’s greed of power 
fame, and, deeper still, in mutual lust. Man has always 
desired power. Ownership of property gives this power. 
Man hankers also after posthumous fame based on power. 
This cannot be had, if property is progressively cut up in 
pieces, as it must be if all the posterity become equal co- 
sharers. Hence, the descent of property for the most 
part on the eldest male issue. Most women are married. 
And they are co-sharers, in spite of the law being against 
them, in their husbands’ power and privileges. They 
deHght in^ being ladies this and what not, simply for the 
fact of being the wives of particular lords. Though, 
therefore, they may vote for radical reform in academic 
discussions over inequalities, when it comes to acting up 
to their vote, they will be found to be unwilling to part 
with the privileges. ^ 

Whilst, therefore, I would always advocate the 
repeal of all legal disqualifications, I should have the 
e^ghtened women of India to deal with the root cause. 
Won^ is the embodiment of sacrifice and suffering, 
and her advent to public life should, therefore, result m 
punfymg It, in restraining unbridled ambition andaccumula- 
tion of property. Let them know that milli ons of men 
have no property to transmit to posterity. Let us learn 
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from them that it is better for the few to have no ances- 
tral property at all. The real property, that a parent can 
transmit to all equally, is his or her character and edu- 
cational facilities. Parents should seek to make their 
sons and daughters self-reHant, weU able to earn an 
honest hvehhood by the sweat of the brow. The utT 
bringing of minor children will, then, naturally devolve 
upon the major descendants. Much of the present 
imbecility of the children of the wealthy will go if the 
latter could but substitute the worthy ambition of Educat- 
ing their children to become independent for the un- 
worthy ambition of making them slaves of ancestral 
which kills enterprise and feeds the passions 
v^ch accompany idleness and luxury. The mcivilcM 
ot the awakened women should be to spot and eradicate 
agedong evils. 

' * -1 mutual lust, too, has played an important part 

m bringing about the disqualifications of the fair sex 
hardly needs any demonstration. Woman has circumvent- 
ed man in a variety of ways in her unconsciously subtle 
ways, as man has v^nly and equally unconsciously struggled 
to thwart woman in. gaining ascendancy over him. The 
resist IS a stalemate. Thus viewed, it is a seiiow 
eolighte£ied_^«ghtejrs of BAarat Mata ate 

^the may not ape the mannet 

^^e West, which may be suited to its enviconment. 
must apply methods suited to the Indian genius and 

If K^F’- steadymg hand, consetving what, 

IS best in cmt cumite, and unhesitatingly reiecti^ what 
degrading. This is the wotfc of Sitas, &aupa- 
dis, Savittis and Damayantis, not of amazons and prudes. 



TREATMENT OF WOMEN 


"Will far ratHer see the i^ce of ma n extinct tin an that we 
should become less than beasts by making the noblest of God.*s 
creation the object of our lust,*’ 

Sludmati Saraladevi of Cuttack writes : 

**I^C)n’t you adxnit that the treatment of women is as bad a disease 
as untouchability itself? The attitude of the young ^nationalists* 
I have come in contact with, is beastly in ninety cases out of a 
hundred. How many of the non-co-operators in India do not 
regard women as objects of enjoyment ? Is that essential condi- 
pf success — self-purification — ^possible without a change 
of attitude towards women ?** 

I am imable to subscribe that the tteatmeut of women 
is a ^disease as bad as untouchability?^ Shrimati Satala- 
devi has grossly exaggerated the evil. ISTor can the charge 
levelled against the non-co-operators of mere gratification 
of lust be sustained. A cause can only lose by exaggera- 
rion. At the same time, I have no difficulty about subs- 
cribing to the proposition, that in order to fit ourselves 
for true Si^araJ^ men must cultivate much greater respect 
than they have for woman and her purity. Mr. Andrews 
has struck a much truer note than this lady, when he 
t^s us in burning language that we dare not gloat over 
the shame of our fallen sisters. That any non-co-opera- 
tor could have been found willing to relate with gusto 
that there were some of these erring sisters who reserved 
t^mseives for non-co-operators, is a degrading thought- 
There can be no distinction between co-operators and 
non-co-operators in this matter of vital ^importance for 
our raoral well-being. All of us men must hang our 
heads in shame, so long as there is a single woman whom 
we dedicate to our lust. I will far rather see the race of 
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majQ extinct, than that we should become less than beasts 
by making the noblest of God’s creation the object of our 
lust. But this is not a problem merely for India. It 
is a world problem. And if I preach against the modem 
artificial life of sensual enjo3mient, and ask men and 
women to go back to the simple life epitomized in the 
Charkha^ I do so because I know that, without an in- 
telligent return to simplicity, there is no escape from 
our descent to a state lower than brutality. I passionately 
desire the utmost freedom for our women. I detest 
child-marriages. I shudder to see a child-widow, and 
shiver with rage when a husband just widowed with 
brutal indifference contracts another marriage. I deplore, 
the criminal indifference of ^ parents who keep their daugh- 
ters utterly ignorant and illiterate, and bring them up only 
for the purpose of marrying them off to some young man 
of means. Notwithstanding all this grief and rage, I 
realize the difficulty of the problem. Women must have 
votes and an equal legal status. But the problem does 
not end there. It only commences at the point where 
women begin to affect the political deliberations of the 
nation. 

To illustrate what I mean, let me relate the enchant- 
ing description a valued Mussalman friend gave me of 
a talk he had with a noted feminist in London. He was 
attending a meeting of feminists. A lady friend 
was surprised to find a Mussalman at such a meetir^! 
She inquired how he found himself there. The friend 
said he had two major and two minor reasons for so 
doing. His father died when he was an infant. He 
owed all he was in life to his mother. Then, he was 
married to a woman who was a real partner in life. And 
he had no sons but four daughters, all minors, in whooi 
as a father he was deeply interested. Was it any wondet 
that he was a feminist ? He went on. Mussalmans 
were accused of indifference to women. There nevet 
was a grosser libel uttered. The law of, Tfitam gave 
equal rights to women. He thought that man for his 



liast had degraded woman. Instead of adoring the soul 
within her, he had set about adoring her body, and he 
had succeeded so well in his design, that woman to-day 
did not know ,that she had begun to hug her bodily 
adornment wMch was almost a sign of her sla^v^ery. He 
added, with his voice almost choked, if it was not so, how 
could it be that the fallen sisters delighted most in the 
embellishment of the body ? Had we (men) not crushed 
the yer^ soul out of them ? No, he said, regaining self- 
possession, he wanted not only the mechanical freedom 
for women, he wanted also to break down the shackles 
that bound them of their own will. And so he had intend- 
ed to bring up his daughters to an independent calling, 

I need not pursue the ennobling conversation any 
further, I want my fair correspondent to pondelT over 
the central idea ot the Mussalman friend'^s discourse 
and tackle the problem. ^XT'oman . must cease to consider 
herself the object of man’s lust. The remedy is more in 
than man’s. She must refuse to adorn her- 
self foj: including her husband, if she will be an equal 

^partner "with man. I cannor imagine Sita ever "wasting 
a single moment on pleasing Rama by physical charms. 



REGENERATION OF WOMEN 

is the companion of man^ gifted with equal mental 
capacities. She has the fight to participate in very minutest 
detail in the activities of man* and she has an equal right of 
freedom and liberty with him.*^ ® 

In the course of his speech at the Morarji GoJktddas HaU 
Bombay ., at the annual ^atherin^ of the Bombay Bhagini Samaj 
Gandhiji sazdx 

It is necessary to understand wliat we mean wher 
we talk of the regeneration of women. It presupposes 
degeneration^ and^, if that is so, we should further consida 
what led to it and how. It is our primary duty to have 
some very hard thinking on these points. In travellim 
all over India, I have come to realise that all the existing 
agitation is confined to an infinitesimal section of out 
people^ who are really a mere speck in the vast firroa^ 
ment. Crores of people of both the sexes live in absoItit?j 
iMorance of this agitation. Full eighty-five per cenfc; 
of the pe^le of this country pass their innocent days 
in a state oftotal detachment from what is going on aroirdd 
mem. These men and women, ignorant as they at^ 
do their bit in life well and properly. Both have tiie 
same education or rather the absence of education. Botfe 
are helping each other, as they ought to do. If thdlt 
lives are m any sense incomplete, the cause can be traced: 
to the incompleteness of the lives of the remaining fifteftfr 
per cent. If my sisters of the Bhagini Samaj will makfi 
a close study of the fives of these 85 per cent, of out 
people. It will provide them ample material for m 
excellent programme of work for the Samaj. 

In the observations that I am going to make, I 
confine myself to the 15 per cent, above mentioned, and 
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even then it would be out of place to discuss the disabiliti- 
es that are common both to men and women. The point 
for us to consider is the regeneration of our women 
relatively to our men. Legislation has been mostly the 
handiwork of men; and man has not always been fair and 
discriminate in performing that self-appointed task. The 
largest part of our effort, in promoting the regeneration 
of women, should be directed towards removing those 
blemishes which are represented ia our Shastras as the 
necessary and iagrained characteristics of women. Who 
will attempt this and how ? In my humble opinion, in 
order to make the attempt, we will have to produce women 
pure, fim and self-controlled as Sita, Damayanti and 
Draupadi. If we do produce them, such modern sisters 
will receive the same homage from Hindu society as is 
being paid to 'their protot^es of yore. Their words 
will have the same authority as the Shastras. We will- 
feel ashamed of the stray reflections on them in our 
Smritis, and will soon forget them. Such revolutions 
have occurred in Hinduism in the past, and will still take 
place in the future, leading to the stability of our faith. 

I pray to God that this Association might soon produce 
such women as I have described above. 

We have now discussed the root-cause of degenera- 
tion of our women, and have considered the ideals by 
the realization of which the present conditions of our 
women can be improved. The number of women who 
can realize those ideals will be necessarily very few, and, 
therefore, we will now consider what ordinary women 
can accomplish if they would try. Their first attempt 
should be directed towards awakening in the minds of 
as many wornen as possible a proper sense of their 
present condition. I am not among ^ose who believe 
that such an effort can be made through literary educa- 
tion only. To work on that basis would be to postpone 
indefinitely the accomplishment of our aims; I have ex- 
perienced at every step that it is not at all necessary to 
wait so long. We can bring home to our women the 
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sad realities of thek ptesent condition without, in the 
first instance, giving them any literal education. Woman 
is the companion of man, gifted with equal mental capa- 
cities. She has the right to participate in very minutest 
detail in the activities of man, and she has an equal right 
of fteedom and liberty with him. She is entitled to a 
supreme place in her own sphere of activity, as man is 
in his. This ought to be the natural condition of things, 
and not as a result only of learning to read and write.' 
By sheer force of a vicious custom, even the most ignorant 
and worthless men have been enjoying a superiority over 
women which they do not deserve, and ought not to 
have. Many of our movements stop half-way because 
of the condition of our women. Much of our work 
does not yield appropriate results; our lot is like 
that of the penny-wise and pound-foolish trader who 
* does not employ enough capital in his business. 

But although much good and useful work can be 
done without a knowledge of reading and writing, yet 
it is my firm belief that you cannot always do without 
a knowledge thereof. It develops and sharpens one’s ' 
intellect, and it stimulates our power of doing good. I 
have never placed an unnecessarily high value on the 
knowledge of reading and writing. I am only attempt- 
ing to assign its proper place to it. I have pointed out, 
from time to time that there is no justification for men to 
deprive women or to deny to them equal rights on the 
ground of their illiteracy; but education is essential for, 
enabling women to uphold these natural rights, to improve 
them and to spread them; again, the true knowledge of 
self is unattainable by the mMlions who are without such 
education. Many a book is full of innocent pleasure 
and this will be denied to us without education. It is 
no exaggeration to say that a human being without 
education is not far removed from an animd. Educa- 
tion, therefore, is necessary for women as it is for men. 
Not that the methods of education should be identical 
in both cases. In the first place, our State system of educa- 



don is full of etfor, and pfoductive of harm in many 
respects. It should be eschewed by men and women 
alike. Even if it were free from its present blemishes, 
I would not regard it as proper for women from all points 
of view. _ Man and woman are of equal rank, but they are 
not identical. They are a peerless pair, being supplemen- 
tary to one another; each helps the other, so that without 
the one the existence of the other cannot be conceived, 
ind, therefore, it follows as a necessary corollary from 
■hese facts, that anything that will impair the status of 
tither of them will involve the equal ruin of them both, 
[n framing any scheme of women’s education, this car- 
iinal truA must be constantly kept in mind. Man is 
supreme in the outward activities of a married pair, and, 
herefore, it is in the fitness of things that he should have 
L greater knowledge thereof. On the other hand, home 
ife is entirely the sphere of woman, and, therefore, in _ 
lomestic affairs, in the upbringing and education of 
•hildren, women ought to have more knowledge. Not 
hat knowledge should be divided into water-tight com- 
>artments, or that some branches of knowledge should 
)e closed to any one; but unless courses of instruction 
re based on a discriminating appreciation of these basic 
>rinciples, the fullest life of man and woman cannot be 
leveloped. 

I should say a word or two as to whether EngliaK 
ducation is or is not necessary for our women. I have 
ome to the conclusion that, in the ordinary course of 
)ur lives, neither our men nor our women need neces- 
arily have any knowledge of English. True, English is 
lecessary for making a living, and for active association 
a our political movements. I do not believe in women 
/orking for a living, or undertaking commercial enter- 
'tises. The few women, who may require or desire 
a have English education, can very easily have their 
/ay by joirmg the schools for men. To introduce Efigligli 
ducation in schools meant for women could only 
.•ad to prolong our helplessness. I have often read and 
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heard people saying, that the rich treasures of English 
literature should be opened alihe to men and women. 
I_ submit, in all humility, that there is some misapprehen- 
sion in assuming such an attitude. No one intends to 
close these treasures against women, while keeping them 
open for men. There is none on earth able to prevent 
you from studying the literature of the whole world 
if you are fond of literary tastes. But when courses of 
education have been framed with the needs of a particular 
society in view, you cannot supply the requirements of 
the few who have cultivated a literary taste. In asking 
our men and women to spend less time in the study of 
^ghsh than they are doing now, my object is not to 
deprive them of the pleasure wtdch they are likely 
to derive from it, but I hold that the same pleasure can be 
obtained at less cost and trouble i£ we follow a more 
, natural method. The world is full of many a gem of 
priceless beauty; but, then, these gems are not all of Eng- 
lish setting. Other languages can well boast of produc- 
tions of similar excellence; all these should be made 
available for our common people, and that can only be 
done if our own learned men will undertake to translate 
them for us in our own languages. 

Merely to have outlined a scheme of education as 
above, is not to have removed the bane of child-marriage 
from our society, or to have conferred on our women 
an equity of rights. Let us now consider the case of 
^r girls who disappear, so to say, from view after marriage, 
liiey are not hkely to return to our schools. Conscious 
of the unspeakable and unthinkable sin of the child-mar- 
rmge of their daughters, their mothers cannot rhtnk of 
edu^tmg them or of otherwise making their dry life 
a cheerful one. The man who marries a young girl, 
does not do so out of any altruistic motives, but through 
sheer lust, mo is to rescue these girls ? A proilr 
answer to this question will also be a solution o£ die 
womans problenu The answer is, albeit, difficult, but 
It is only one. There is, of course, none to champion 
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cause but bet busbaud. It is useless to expect a 
child-wile to be able to bring round tbe man who has 
married her. Tbe difficult work must^ therefore, for 
tbe present at least, be left to man. If I co-uld, I 
woxild take a census of child-wives and will find tbe 
friends as well as through moral and polite exhorta- 
tions, I will attempt to bring home to them tbe enormity 
^f their crime in linking their fortunes with child-wives, 
ind will warn them that there is no expiation for that sin 
imless and tmtil they have by education made their wives 
gt, not only to bear children, but also to bring them up 
properly, and unless in tbe meantime they live a life of 
absolute celibacy. 

Thus, there are many fruitful fields of activity 
^^fore tbe members of the Bhagini Samaj for devoting 
their energies^ to. Tbe field for work is so vast that, if 
tresolute application is brought to bear thereon, the 
vider movements for reform may for the present be left 
:o themselves, and great service can be done to the cause 
Df Home Rule wilhout so much as even a verbal reference 
to it. When printing presses were non-existent, and 
scope for speech-making very limited, when one could 
hardly travel twenty-four miles in the course of a day 
nstead of a thousand miles as now, we had only one 
igency £c^ P^pP^g^ting our ideals, and that was our acts'll 
ind acts had immense potency. We are now rushing to 
ind fro with the velocity of air, delivering speeSies, 
vriting newspaper articles, and yet we fall short of our 
icrampbshments and the cry of despair fills the air. 

of opimon that, as in old days, our acts 
viil have a more powerful influence on the public than 
my number of speeches and writings. It is my earnest 
grayer to your -Association that its members should give 
Drominence to quiet and unobtrusive work in whatever 
t does. 
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‘•It is degrading both for man and ’woman, that woman should 
be cahed upon or induced to forsake the hearth, and shoulder 
the rifle for the protection of that hearth. It is a reversion to 
barbarity and the beginning of the end.” 

With certain omissions I quote belo’^ the folloTOng 
from a highly educated sister; 

“You have sho'wn the world, through Ahmsa and Satya^aba^ 
the dignity of the soul. These two words are the only solution 
to the pmblem of how to overcome man’s baser nature. 
“Education through crafts is not only a great idea, but the only 
right way of teaching, if we want our children to have self-re- 
liance. It is you who have said it, and solved in one sentence he 
whole vast educational problem. The details could be worked 
out, according to circumstances and experience. 

“I beg you to solve the problem of us, the women. Eajaji says 
that there is no women’s problem. Perhaps, not, in the political 
sense. Perhaps, it could be made by legislation not to i-ng ttf f 
in the professional sense, that is, all professions could be rpafle 
equally open to men and women. But these things would not 
alter the fact that we are women, and as such, of a different quality 
frc^ men. We need an additional set of principles, besides abima 
Md satyagraha, to overcome our baser qualities. A woman’s spirit, 
hke a man s, strives to attain better things. {But just as there is 
need for ahimsa and brahmaebarya for a man' to get rid of his 
^ggttssiye spirit, lust, brutish instincts of inflicting pain, etc., 
so there is for woman need of certain principles that would enable 
her to get rid of her baser qualities, which are different from 
men, and commonly said to belong by nature to her. The natural 
quahties of her sex, the upbringing meted out to her because of 
her sex, and her cnvirontaent which is created because of her sex, 
all are against her. And in her work, these things, namely, her 
upbringing and surroundings always get in the way 
Md hinder her, and give occasion for the hackneyed phrase: ^She 
IS only a woman, after all’, ^is is what I mean by sex hanging 
round one s neck. And I think that, if we only possess the cor- 
rect solution, the correct method of improving ourselves, we 
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could make our natural qualities, such as, sympathy and tender- 
ness, a help instead of a hindrance. The improvement, just as 
your solution in the case of men and children, must come from 
■within us. 

*T said nature, upbringing and environment. I will give an ex- 
ample to make myself cleatet- 

«Women by nature are intended to be soft, tender-hearted, sympa- 
thetic, to mother children. These things influence her, to a great 
extent, unconsciously. So when it comes to doing things, she 
becomes too emotional. When moving with men, she commits 
blunders. She is soft-hearted when she should not be so. She 
is temperamental, easily gets vain and generally acts in a silly way. 
When I came to see you, although I had desired the meeting 
very much, and spent the previous night sleepless thinking over it, 
when in your presence I was asked to sit down, I went and sat 
behind the broad back of Shri Desai. I could not hear and I 
prevented myself from seeing you. What a silly thing to do. 
l^i^er, I found I could not explain myself, could not articulate. 

I attribute to my being saddled with an emotional nature, 
which gets out of control easily. Of course, suitable training , 
would^ have cured that particular feult, but I dare say I would 
commit some other equally silly act. 

friend of mine showed me the answers she has written to a 
questionnaire, sent by the National Planning Sub-Committee 
for women’s role. The questions, as you no doubt know, are 
numb^ed, and are something like this: ‘To what extent, in your 
part of the country, is woman entitled to hold, acquire, inlietit, 
sell or dispose of property in her own right ? What provision 
has been made, or facihties available, for the appropriate educa- 
tion and training of women for the several kinds of work, and 
employment that ■women of different capacities may need to 
in ? She has not replied to the questions, but has ■written: 
We cannot say ■with an ounce of truth that -women -were not get- 
tog any education as such in the good old arjcient days’ 5id, 
xn me Vedic period, the wife, on her marriage, -was at once gi-^en 
an honoured position in the house and she was mistress in her 
husband s home,’ etc., and has quoted Manu. I asked her what 
necessity there "was to write about ancient customs, when the 
questionnaire was about present day ones. She murmured some- 
toing about, t^ntog that a reply in the form of an essay would 
be nice, and brightened up saying Mrs. Some-one-else’s reply 
was worse than hers. I think this mistake of my friend is due to 
lack of proper trainmg, which was denied to her because she is 
a woman. Even a clerk would know that when one is asked a 
question, one should not write an essay on a different matter in 
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reply. 

“I do not think I need go on quoting examples and explaininj? 
myself. You, -with your vast experience of women of all kinds 
would ^ow whether I am right in saying that women lack the 
vital principle that would set them right. 

"Your advice to me was to read Harijan. I do so eagerly. But 
so far I have not come across, well, the advice for the mner spirit 
Spinning and fighting for the national freedom are only some 
aspects of the training. They do not seem to contain the whole 
solution. For, I have seen women who do spin and do try to 
work out the Congress ideals, and still commit blunders which 
are attributed to the fact of their being women. 

"I do not want woman to become like man. But just as you have 
taught men ahimsa for their baser nature, do teach us the thing 
that would remove our siUier cjualities. Tell us, please, how to 
make me best use of our qualities, how to turn our disadvantages 
mto advantages. ° 

“This, the burden of my sex, is with me always. Every time I 
have some one say: ‘she is a woman, after all’, in a 
my soul winces, if, that is, a soul is capable of wincing. A man* 
to whom I talked of these things, laughed at me and said; 
Did you see that child at our friend’s house? He was 
pkymg at trains, and chugchugged along until he came against a 
pilter. Instead of going round it, he just tried to push it agide 
with shoulders, thinking, in his childish mind, that he could 
remove It. You remind me of him. What you say is a psycholo- 
gical ttog. You make me laugh in your attempt to understand 
and solve it. 

I had flattered myself that my conttibution to the 
women s cause definitely began with the discovery of 
Satja^aha, ^ But the writer of the letter is of opinion 
t]^t the fair sex requires treatment different from 
If It IS so, I do not think any man will find the 
correct solution. No matter how much he tries, he must 
rail bemuse nature has made him different fro m woman. 
Only the to^ under the harrow knows where it pinches 
him. Therrfore, ultimately, woman will have to determine 
with authority what she needs. My own opinion is, that 
1^®^ hmdamentally man and woman are ^ne, their, 
problem miKt be one in essence. The soul m both is 
the same. The two live the same life, have the same 
reelings. Each is a complement of the other. The one 
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cannot live without the other’s active help.^ 

But, somehow or other, man has dominated woman 
from ages past, and so woman has developed an inferior- 
ity complex. She has believed in the truth of man’s 
interested teaching that she is inferior to him. But the 
seers among men have recogni2:ed her equal status. 

Neve^heless, there is no doubt that at some point 
there is bifurcation. Whilst both are fundamentally one, 
it is also equally true that in the form there is a vital diflF- 
erence between^ the two. Hence, the vocations of the two 
must also be^ d^erent. The duty of motherhood, which 
the vast majority of women will always undertake, re- 
quires qualities which man need not possess. She is 
passive, he is active. She is essentially mistress of the 
house. He is the bread-winner, she is the keeper and 
distributor of the bread. She is the care-taker in every 
sense of the term. The art of bringing up the infants 
or the race is her special and sole prerogative. Without 
her care, the mce must become extinct. 

In my opinion, it is degrading both for man and 
woman, that woman should be called upon or induced to 
forsake the hearth, and shoulder the rifle for the protec- 
^on of that hearth. It is a reversion to barbarity and the 
beginnmg of the end. In trying to ride the horse that 
man rides, she brings herself and him down. The sin 
will be ^ on man’ s head for tempting or compelling his 
compamon to desert her special calling. There is as 
mu<m bravery in keepmg one’s home in good order and 
^diout there is in defending it against attack from 


^ ‘^'Kepljlng to a question from an A-merican lady visitor who 
interviewed him at Savagram in Feb. Gandhiji said: 

“I beHeve in the proper education of women. But I do beUeve 
that woman will not make her contribution to the world by 
mj^ang or running a race with man. She can run the race, 
but she will not rise to the great heights she is capable of, by mi- 
micing man. She has to be the complement of man.” 
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As I have watched millions of peasants in theit 
natural surroundings, and as I watch, them daily in little 
Segaon (now, Sevagram), the natural division of spheres of 
work has forced itself on my attention. There are no 
women blacksmiths and carpenters. But men and womea 
work on the fields, the heaviest work being done by the 
males. The women keep and manage the homes. They 
supplement the Ipieagre resources of the family, but man 
remains the mam bread-winner. 

The division of the spheres of work being recognized, 
the general qualities and culture reqxxired are practically 
the same for both the sexes. 

My contribution to the great problem lies in my 
presenting for acceptance truth and abimsa in every walk 
of Ufe, whether for individuals or nations. I have hugged 
the hope that in this woman will be the unquestioned 
leader, and, having thus found her place in human evolu- 
tion, will shed her inferiority complex. If she is able 
to do this successfully, she must resolutely refuse to 
believe in the modern teaching that everything is deter- 
mined and regulated by the sex impulse. I fear I have put 
the proposition rather clumsily. But I hope my meaning 
is clear. I do not know that the millions of men, who 
are taking an active part in the war, are obsessed by the 
sex sj^ctre. Nor are . the peasants, working together 
in their fields, worried or dominated by it. This is not 
to say or suggest that they are free from the instinct 
implanted in man and woman. But it most certainly 
does not dominate their lives, as it seems to dominate the 
lives of those who are saturated with the modem sex 
literature. Neither man nor woman has time for such 
things, when he or she is faced with the hard fact of 
living Kfe in its grim reality. 

I have suggested, in these columns, that woman is 
the^ incarnation of abimsa. Ahimsa means infinite love, 
which, again, means infinite capacity for suffering. Who 
but woman, the mother of man, shows this capacity 
in the largest measure ? She shows it, as she carries the 
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infant and feeds it dniring nine months, and derives joy 
in the s-uflfering involved. What can beat . the sufTering 
caused by the pangs of labour ? But she forgets them in the 
joy of creation. Who, again, suffers daily so that her babe 
may wa:s from day to day? Let her transfer that love 
to the whole of humanity, let her forget she ever was, or 
can be, the object of man^s lust. And she will occupy 
her proud position by the side of man as his mother, 
maker and silent leader. It is given to her to teach the 
art of peace to the warring world, thirsting for that nec- 
tar. She can become the leader in Sa^a^aha^ which does 
not require the learning that books give, but does require 
the stout heart that comes from suffering and faith. 

My good nurse in the Sassoon Hospital, Poona, as 
I was lying on a sick bed years ago, told me the story of 
2. woman who refused to take cSbloroform, because she 
would not risk the life of the babe she was carrying. She 
had to undergo a painful operation. The only anaes- 
thetic she had was her love nnr the babe, to save whom 
no suffering was too great. Let not women, who can 
count many such heroines among them, ever despise 
their sex or deplore that they were not born men. The 
contemplation of that heroine, often makes me envy 
woman the status that is hers, if she only knew. There 
is as much reason for man to wish that he was bom a 
woman, as for woman to do otherwise. But the wish is 
fruitless. Let us be happy in the state to which we are 
born, and do the duty for which nature has destined us. 
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**Ia the ne^sr order of ray imagination, all will work according 
to their capacity for an adequate return for their labour. WcS 
men, in the new order, will be part-time workers, their priroary 
function being to look after the home.’’ ^ 

jg. You say: '"It is degrading both for man and woman that 
woman should be called upon or induced to forsake the hearth and 
shoulder the ride for the protection of that hearth. It is a reversion 
to terbarity and the beginning of the end.” But what about the 
millions of female labourers in fields, factories, etc.? They are forced 
to forsake the hearth and become 'bread-winners.’ Would you abolish 
the industrial system, and revert to the Stone Age ? Would that not 
be a reversion to barbarity and the beginning of the end ? What is 
the new order that you envisage, where the sin of making women 
work will foe absent ? 

If millions of women are forced to forsake 
their hearth and become bread-winners, it is wrong, but 
not so wrong as shouldering the rifle. There is nothing 
inherently barbarous in labour. I see no barbarity in 
women voluntarily working on their fields, whilst they 
are lookmg after their homes. In the new order of my 
imagination, all will work according to their capacity 
for an adequate return for their labour. Women, in the 
new order, will be part-time workers, their primary func- 
tion being to look after the home. Since I do not 
regard the rifle as a permanent feature in the new order, 
its use will be progressively restricted even so far as men 
are^ concerned. It will be tolerated as a necessary evil 
while it lasts. But, I would not deliberately contaminate 
woman with the evil. 
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Woman is moire fitted than man to make explomtions and 
take bolder action in akij^sa. For the courage of self-sacrifice, 
'woman is any day superior to man, as I believe man is to wo- 
man for the courage of the brute,** 

have read your articles on the recent European crisis with 
great joy. It was only natural that you should speak to Europe 
no'w. How could you restrain yourself 'when humanity 'was on 
the very verge of destruction ? 

^‘Will the 'world listen ? That is the question, 

**There is no doubt — ^judging from letters from friends in England 
—that people there went through absolute agony during that 
ghastly week. I am. sure the same implies to the whole wo rl^ The ' 
mw thought of -war — ^modern warfere — ^withits devilish ingenuity 
and consequent pitiless butchery and bestiaUty — definite^ taa<^ 
pTO^e thank, as they had aaever thought before. ‘The igigb Qf 
^ef that was breathed, and the gratitude to God that -went up 
firom ^rery heaart when the news came through that war had been 
averted, are something that I can never forget as long as I live* 
^ites an :^g]ish friend. And yet, is it just the fear of unspeak- 
able suflermg, the dread of losing one*s nearest and dearest, of 
seeing one s country humihated, that cause one to detest war ? 
Are we glad war has been averted even at the humiliation of 
another nation ? Would we have felt differently if the sacrifice 
of honour had been demanded of us ? Do we hate war because 
'^ realize it is the wrong way to settle disputes, or is our hatred 
of It part and. parcel of our fear ? These are questions that must 
^ if -war is really to vanish firom the 

“The crisis over, however, what do we see ? A more strenuous 
race ttian before for armaments, a more comprehen<?ive and in- 
tensive organization than evet of all the resources available of 

men, women, money, skill and talent — ^in the event of war I No 
avowed declaration that ‘war shall not be* from anywhere I Is 
this not a recognition that war — ^however averted to-day — ^is stUl 
over our heads as the proverbial sword of I>amocles ? 
T.O ine, as a woman, it is painful to realize that my sex has not 
cqjitributed to world peace the quota that sho^’i^’ 
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tinct and prerogative to contribute. It pains me to read and hear 
o£ women’s auxiliary corps being organiaed, of women beine 
commandeered and volunteering to take their full share in the 
actual field, as well as behind the lines. And yet, when war comes 
it is the women’s hearts that are wrung in agony — it is thf-!r souls 
that are scarred beyond repair. It is all so inexplicable. Why 
is it that we have not chosen the better part through all the ages ? 
Why have we, without tnurmur, bowed the knee to hideous 
soulless, brute force ? It is a sad commentary on our spiritual 
development. We have failed to understand our high rallmj v 
I am quite convinced that if women could only have a hean- 
understan<fing of the power and glory of non-violence, all would 
be with the wotld. 

“Why cannot you inspire and organize us — ^women of India? 
Why "will you not concentrate on having us as your ‘sword arm’ ? 
How often have I longed for yon to undertake an AH India tour 
just for this purpose? I believe that you would have a wonderful 
response, for the heart of Indian womanhood is sound, and no 
women, perhaps, in the world, have finer traditions of 
and self-efecement behind them as we. Perhaps, if you would 
make something of us, we may, in however humble a manner 

^ to a sorrowing and stricken 

world. Who knows ?” — JL Woman 

I publish this letter not without hesitation. The 
)nespondent’s faith in my, ability to stir the woman 
;art. flatters me. but I am humble enough to recognize 
y limitatiotis* It sccuis to me that the ds^ys of my 
utmg are over. Wlmtever I can do by writing, I must 
>utinue. ' But my faith is increasing in the efficacy of 
lent prayer. It is by itself an art — perhaps, the highest 
t requiring the most refined diligence. I do bdieve 
.at It is woman’s mission to exhibit ahmsa at its highest 
id best. But why should it be a man to move the woman 
^rt? If the appeal is addtessed exclusively to me, not 
^ man, but as the ^supposed to be) best exponent of 
nmsa to be ptactised on a mass scale, I have no urge 
r preaching the doctrine to the women 

. India. I c^ assure my correspondent that there is 
) want of will in me that deters me from responding 
' appeal. ^ My fee^g is that if men of the Congress 
n retain their faith in ahimsa^ and prosecute the non- 
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violent pto^mmine faithfully and fully, the women would 
automatically converted. And it may be, that there 
shall arise one among them who wiU be able to go much 
f^er than I can ever hope to do. For, woman is more 
htted ^an man to make explorations and take bolder action 
m ahjmsa. For the courage of self-sacrifice, woman is 
any day superior to man as I believe mai: is to woman for 
the courage of the brute. 
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^*Woman, I hold, is the personificatioa of self-sactifice; but 
unfortunately to-day she does not realize what a tremendous 
advantage she has over man/* 

At various meetings in Eutope, the question was 
pointedly asked as to how women may help in fighting 
militarism. In Italy, at a private meeting, Gandhip wm 
asked to tell the women of Italy something they could 
leatn from the women of India. 

“If only women will forget that they belong to the 
weaker sex,” he said in Paris, “I have no doubt that they 
can do infinitely more than men against war. Answer 
for yourselves what your great soldiers and generals 
would do, if their wives and daughters and mothers re- 
fused to countenance their participation in any shape or 
form in militarism.” 

“I do not know,” he said at Lausamie, “if I have the 
courage to give message for the women of Europe that 
you asked for. If I am to do so without incurring t-fipjr 
wrath, I would direct their steps to the women of 
who rose in one mass last year, and I really believe that 
if Europe will drink in the lesson of non-violence, it whl 
do so tmough its women. Woman, I hold, is ihe per- 
sonification of self-sacrifice, but, unfortunately, to-day, 
she does not realize what a tremendous advantage she 
has over man. As Tolstoy used to say, they are labouring 
under the hypnotic influence of man. If they would 
realize the strength of non-violence, they would not consent 
to be called the weaker sex.” 

Speaking to a group of women in Italy, he said: “The 
beauty of non-violent war is, that women can play the 
same part in it as men. In a violent war, the women have 
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no such privilege, and tlie Int^an women played a more 
e£Fective part in onr last non-violent war than men. The 
reason is simple. ISJon-violent "war calls into play snjBFering 
to the largest extent, and who can sndBfer more purely and 
nobly than women ? The women in India tore down the 
purdah:, and came forward to work for the nation. They saw 
that the country demanded something more than their look- 
ing after their homes. They manufactured contraband salt, 
they picketed foreign cloth shops and liquor shops and 
tried to wean both the seller and the customer from both. 
At late hours in the night, they pursued the drunkards to 
their dens with courage and chari^ in their hearts. They 
marched to jails, ancj they sustained lathi blows, as few 
men chd. If the women of the West will try to vie with 
men in becoming brutes, they have no lesson to learn 
from the women of In d i a. They will have to cease to 
take delight in sending their husbands and sons to kill , 
people, and congratulate them on their valour."*^ 

— Mahadev JDesai, 
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“To call woman the weaker ses is a libel; it is man’s injustice to 
woman. E by strength is meant brute strength, then, indeed, 
is woman less brute than man. E by strength is meant moral 
power, then, woman is immeasurably man’s superior.” 

During bis fmom Dattdi March, Gandhiji issued fh 
follomng appeal to the Women oj India: 

The impatience of some sisters to join the goot 
fight is to me a heal% sign. It has led to the discover 
that, however attractive the campaign against the Sal 
^ Tax may be, for them to confine themselves to it woult 
be to change a pound for a penny. They will be lost ii 
the crowd, there will be in it no suffering for which ihei 
are thirsting. 

In this non-violent warfare, their contribution shoul( 
be much greater than men’s. To call woman the weake 
sex is a libelj it is man’ s injustice to woman. If by sttengtl 
is meant brute strength, then, indeed, is woman less bmti 
than m^. ^ If by strength is meant moral power, then 
woman is in^easurably man’s superior. Has she no 
greater intuition, is she not more self-sacrificing, has sh< 
not greater powers of endurance, has she not greate; 
courage? Without her, man could not be. If non 
violence is the law of our being, the future is with women 

I have nursed this thought new for years. Wher 
the women of the Ashrama insisted on being taken alon^ 
with men, something within me told me that they wen 
destined to do greater work in this struggle than merel] 
breaking salt laws. 

I feel that I have now found that work. The picket 
ing of liquor shops and foreign cloth shops by men, thougl 
it succeeded beyond expectations up to a point for a tim« 
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in 1921, failed because violence crept in. If a real 
impression is to be created, picketing must be resumed. 
If it remains peaceful to the end, it wiU be the quickest 
way of educating the people concerned. It must never 
be a matter of coercion, but conversion, moral suasion. 
X'f'ho can make a more effective appeal to the heart 
woman ? 

Prohibition of intoxicating liquors and drugs, and 
boycott of foreign cloth have ultimately to be by law. 
But the law will not come, till pressure from below is 
felt in no uncertain manner. 

That both are vitally necessary for the nation, nobody 
will dispute. Drink and drugs sap the mo ftil well- 
being of those who arc ^iven to the habit. Foreign cloth 
undermines the economic foundations of tlie nation, and 
throws rnilhons out of employment. The distress ill 
each case is felt in the home and, therefore, by the women. * 
Only those women, who have drunkards as their husbands, 
know what havoc the drink devil works in homes that 
once were orderly and peace-giving. ‘ Milli ons of women 
in our hamlets know what unemployment means. To- 
day, the Charkha Sangha covers over one hundred thousand 
women against less than 10,000 men. 

Let the women of India take up these tv'O activities, 
specialize in them, they would contribute more tlian 
men to ■ national freedom. They would have access 
to power and self-conudence, to v/hich thev have hitherto 
been strangers. 

Their appeal to the merchants and buyers of foreign 
cloth, and to the liquor dealers, and addicts to the habit, 
cannot but melt their hearts. At any rate, the women 
can never be suspected of doing or intending violence 
to &ese four classes. I\or can Government long rernaiu 
supine to an agitation so peaceful and so resistless. 

The charm will lie in the agitation being initiated 
and controlled exclusively by women. They may take, 
and should get as much assistance as they need, from 
men, but the men should be in strict subordination to 
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them. 

In this agitation, thousands of women, litetate and 
lUiterate, can take part. 

Highly educated women have, in this appeal of mine 
an opportunity of actively identifying themselves with 
the masses, ^d helping them both morally and materially. 

They will find, when they study the subject of foreign 
cloth boycott, that it is impossible save through Xhadi. 
Jvltll-owners will themselves admit that millp cannot manu- 
facture, in the near future, enough doth for Tn^i^n re- 
quirements. Given a proper atmosphere, 'Khadi can be 
manufactured in our villages, in our countless homes. 
Let it be the privilege of the women of India to produce 
this atmosphere, by devoting every available minute to 
the spinning of yam. The question of production of 
^ TQiadi, is surely a question of spinning enough yam. 

' During the past ten days of March, under pressure 
of ckcumstances, I have discovered the potency of the 
'Takli, which I had not realized before. 

It is trdy a wonder worker. In mere playfulness, 
my TOmpanions have, without interrupting any other 
activity, spun enough yarn to weave 4 square yards per day 
of 'Khadi of 12 counts. Khadi, as a war measure, is not to 
be beaten. The moral results of the two reforms ate 
obviously great. The political result will be no less great. 
Prohibition of intoxicating drinks and drugs mp^ns the 
loss of twenty-five crores of revenue. Boycott of foreign 
cloth means the saving by India’s millions of, at least, 
sixty crores. Both these achievements would monetarily 
be superior to the repeal of the Salt Tax. It is impossible 
to evaluate the moral results of the two reforms. 

‘But there is no excitement and no adventure in the 
liquor and foreign doth picketing,’ some sisters may 
retort. Well, if ^ey wiU put their whole heart into this 
agitation, they will find more than enough exdtement and 
adventure. Before they have done with the agitation, 
Aey might even find themselves in prison. It is not 
improbable that they may be insulted, and even injured 
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bodily. To suffei: sxicb insult and injuty would be tbeir 
pidde. Such suffering, i£ it comes to them, will hasten 
the end. 

I£ the women o£ India will listen and respond to 
my appeal, they must act quickly. I£ the all-Incfia work 
cannot be undertaken at once, let those provinces, which 
can organi2:e themselves, do so. Their example will be 
quickly £ollowed by the other provinces. 



CURSE OF DRINK 


“Wom^ do not know what influence for good they can exert 
on their husbands. They wield it unconsciously no doubt, 
but that is not enough. They must have that consciousness, 
and the consciousness will give them the strength, and show 
them the way to deal with their partners.’* 

A sistef writes: 

**On going to the village.. I was more than grieved to heat of 
the havoc drink is working among these people. Some of the 
women were in tears. What can they do ? There is not a woman 
who would not like to banish alcohol for all time from our midst. 
It is the cause of so much domestic misery, poverty, ruined 
and physique. As usual, it is the woman*who has to bear the 
burden of this self-indulgence on the part of man. What can I 
advise the women to do ? It is so hard to face anger, and even 
cruelty. How 1 wish the leaders in this province would concen- 
trate on the removal of this evil, rather than expend time, energy 
and brain on the injustice of the Communal Award. We are so 
apt to neglert the things that really matter, for such trivialities 
as_ would settle themselves, if the moral stature of our people were 
raised. Can’t you write an appeal to the people on the question 
of drink ? It is sad to see these people literally going to perdi- 
tion because of this curse.” 

My appeal to those who drink will be vain. It must 
be. They never read Harijan. If they do, they do so 
to scoff. They can have no interest in being informed 
of the evil of the drink habit. They hug the very evil. 
But I would like to remind this sister, and through her 
all the women of Ma, that at the time of the Dandi March 
the women of India did listen to my advice, and ma de the 
fight against drink and the plying of the wheel their 
speciality. Let the writer recall the fact that thousands 
of women fearlessly surrounded drink-shops and, often 
successfully, appealed to the addicts to give up the habit. 
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In the prosecution of their self-imposed mission, they 
put up with the abuses of the addicts and, sometimes, even 
assaults by them. Hundreds went to gaol for the 
of picketing drink-shops. Their zealous work produced a 
marvellous effect aU over the country. But, unfortunately, 
with the cessation of Civil Disobedience, and even before 
the cessation, the work slackened. Into the reasons for 
the slackening, I need not go. But the work stiil awaits 
workers. The women’s pledge remains unfulfilled. It 
was not taken for a definite period only. It could not 
be folfiUed, until prohibition was proclaimed throughout 
India. The women’s was the nobler part. Theirs was 
to bring about prohibition by emptying drink-shops, by 
an appeal to the best in man. Could they have continued 
the work, their gentleness, combined with earnestness, 
would most assuredly have weaned the drunkard from 
his habit. 

But nothing is lost. The women can still organize 
the campdgn. If the wives of those of whom the 
jOTiter writes are in earnest, they can surely convert their 
Jmsbands. Women do not know what influence for good 
they can exert on their husbands. They wield it un- 
consciously no doubt, but that is not enough. They 
naust have that consciousness, and the consciousness will 
give tnem the strength, and show them the way to 
with their partners. The pity of it is, that most wives 
do not interest themselves in their husbands’ doings. They 
think they have no right to do so. It never occurs to 
mem that it is their duty to become guardians of their 
hustends character, as it is die latter’s to be guardians 
of their wives’ character. And yet, what can be plainer 

that husband and wife are equal sharers of each other’s 
virtues and vices ? But, who but a woman can eflFectively 
av^ken the wives to a sense of their power and duty ? This 
is bu^ part of the women’s movement against di-mlr 

There must be enough women; wiA proper equip- 
ment, to smdy the statistics of drink, the causes that in- 
duce the habit, and the remedies against it. They must 
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learn the lesson ficom the past, and realize that mere appeals 
to the addicts to give up drink cannot produce lading 
effects. The habit has to be regarded as a disease 
treated as such. In other words, some women have to 
become research students and carry on researches in 
a variety of ways- In every branch of reform, constant 
study, givirig one a mastery over one’s subject, is necessary. 
Ignorance is at the root of failures, partial or complete, 
of all reform movements whose merits are admitted. For’ 
every project, masquerading under the name of reform, is 
not necessarily worthy of being so designated. 



TO THE NEWLY MARIHED 


**It is being said that restraint and abstinence are wrong, and 
free satisfaction of the sexual appetite and free love is the 
most natural thing. There was never a more ruinous supers- 
tition.’^ 

annual meetings of the Gandhi Seva Sangb at 
Idudlly Gandhiji performed the marriage ceremonies f his 
g^and-danghfer and Shrz Mahadev Desai^s sister, ^fter 
the ceremonies were over^ be addressed the married couples as 
follows-,. 

You must know tiiat I do not believe in cetemonies^ 
except to the extent that they awaken in us a sense of 
duty. I imve had that attitude of mind ever since I 
began to think for myself. The mantras you have repeated, 
^d the vows you have taken, were all in Sanskrit, 
but they were all translated for you. We had the Sans- 
krit text, because I know that the Sanskrit word has a 
power under the influence of which one would love to 
come. 

One of the wishes, expressed by the husband during 
the ceremony, is that the bride may be the mother of a good 
and healthy son. The wish did not shock me. It does 
i^t mean that procreation is obligatory, but it means that 

marriage performed in a strictly 
spirit is essential. Me who does not want a 
chnd, need not marry at all. (Marriage, for the satisfaction 
of sexual appetite, is no marriage.'^ It is vyabhichara — con- 
cupiscence. Today^s ceremony, therefore, means that 
the sexual act is permitted only when there is a clear 
d^ire by both for a child. The whole conception is sacred. 
The act has, therefore, to be performed prayerfully. It 
IS not preceded by the usual courtship, designed to provide 
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sexual excitement and pleasure. Such union may only be 
once in a life-time, if no other child is desired. Those 
who are not morally and physically healthy have no 
business to unite, and if they do, it is vjahhkhara — con- 
cupiscence. You must unlearn the lesson, if you have 
learnt it before, that marriage is for the satisfaction of 
animal appetite. It is a superstition. The whole ceremony 
is performed in the presence of the sacred fire. Let the 
fire make ashes of all the lust in you. 

I would also ask you to disabuse yourselves of 
another superstition wliich is rampant now-a-days. It 
is being said that restraint and abstinence are wrong, 
^d free satisfaction of the sexual appetite and free love 
is the most natural thing. There was never a more ruin- 
ous superstition. You may be incapable of attaining the 
ideal, your flesh may be weak, but do not, therefore, lower 
tile ideal, do not make irreligion your religion. In your 
wv.ak moments, remember what I am telling you. The 
remembrance of this solemn occasion may well steady 
and restrain you. The verj' purpose of marriage is res- 
traint and sublimation of the sexual passion. If there is 
any other purpose, marriage is no consecration, but 
marriage for other pu]^oses besides having progeny. 

You are being united in marriage as friends and 
equals. If die husband is called snwid, the wife is 
swamini — each master of the other, each helpmate of the 
other, each co-operating with the other in die performance 
of life’s tasks and duties. To you, boys, I would say that 
if you are gifted with better intellects and richer emotions, 
infect the girls widi them. Be their true teachers and 
guides, help them and guide them, but never hinder them 
or misguide diem. Let there^ be complete harmony of 
thought and word and deed’ betv^een you. May you 
have no secrets from each other, may you be one in soul ! 

Don’t be hypocrites, don’t brealc your health in the 
vain effort of performing what may be impossible for 
you. Restraint never ruins one’s health. What ruins 
one’s health is not restraint, but outward suppression. 
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A teally self-testrained peison glows every day from 
strength to stt^gth, and from peace to more peace. The 
very first step in self-restraint is the restraint of thoughts. 
Understand your limitations, and do only as much as you 
can. I have placed the ideal before you— the right angle. 
Try as best as ;^ou can to attain the right angle. But if 
you fail, there is no cause for grief or shame. I have 
simply e^lained to you that marriage is a consecration, 
a new birth, even as the sacred thread ceremony is a 
consecration and a new birth. Let not, what I have told 
you, alarm you or weaken you. Always aim at complete 
harmony of thought and word and deed. Always aim 
at purifying your thoughts, and everything will be well. 
There is nothing more potent than thought. Deed 
follows word, and _ word follows thought. The world 
is the result of a mighty thought, and where the thought 
is mighty and pure, the result is always mighty and pure. " 
I want you to go hence armed with the armour of a noble 
ideal, and I assure you no temptation can harm you, no 
impurity can touch you. 

Remember the various ceremonies that have been 
explained to you. Look at the sirrmle-looking ceremony 
of madhuparka. The whole world is full of madhu — 
sweet nectar or honey — ^if only you will partake of it, ^ter 
the rest of the world has taken its share of it. It means 
enjoyment by means of renunciation.’^ 

"5//^ if there is no desire for progeny, should there 
be no jnarriage P” asked one of the hridegroonss. 

Certainly not. I do not believe in Platonic marriages. 

In certain rare cases, men are known to have married 
women to protect the latter, and not for any physical 
union at all. But these cases are very rate, indeed. You 
must read all that 1 have written on pure married 
life. ^ What I read in the Mahahharata is daily 
gr^mg upon me. Vyasa is described therein as having 
performed nijoga. He is not desaibed as beautiful, bm 
he was the reverse of it. His form is represented as 
terrible, he made no amorous gestures, but he smeared 
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his whole body with ghee before he performed the union. 
He performed the act, not for lust, but for procreation! 
The desite for a child is perfectly natural, and once the 
desire is satisfied, there should be no union. 

Manu has described the first child as 'Dhetrmaja— 
bom out of a sense of duty, and children bom after the 
first as Y^maja — carnally born. That gives, in a nutshell, 
the law of sexual relations. And, what is God but the 
Law ? And, to obey God is to perform the Law. Remem- 
ber that you were thrice asked to repeat: 1 will not 
transgress the Law in any respects’. Even if we had a 
handful of men and women prepared to abide by the Law, 
we should have a race of men and women stalwart and 
true. 

Remember that I really came to enjoy my 
life after I ceased to look at Ba (Kasturba) sexually. I 
* took the vow of abstinence when 1 was in the prime of 
youth and health, when I was young enough to enjoy 
married Hfe in the accepted sense of the term. I saw in 
a flash that I was bom, as we all are, for a sacred mission. 
I did not know this when I was married. But on 
coming to my senses, I felt that I must see that the 
marri^^^^subseryed the mission for which I was bom. 
Then,^mdeed, did I realise true dharma. True happiness 
came into our lives only after the vow was taken. Ba, 
though she looks frail, has a fine constitution and toils 
from morning until night. She would never have done 
so, had she continued to be the object of my lust. 

And yet, I woke up late, in the sense that I had lived 
the married life for some years. You are lucky enough 
to be aroused in good time. Circumstances, when I was 
married, were as unpropitious as they could be. For 
you, they are as propitious as they coxild be. There was 
one thing, though, that I possessed and that carried me 
through. It was the armour of tmth. That protected 
me and saved me. Truth has been the very foundation 
of my life, ^rahmachafya and ylhiffisa were bom later 
out of truth. Whatever, therefore, you do, be tme to your- 
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selves and to the world. Hide not yonr thonghts. If 
it is shameful to reveal them, it is more shameful to 
think them. 



‘STARTLING CONCLUSIONS’ 


“Both man and woman should know that abstention from 
satisfaction of the sesual appetite results not in disease, but in 
health and vigour, provided that mind ' co-operates with the 
body.” 

William R. Thutston, according to the publisher’s 
preface, was a Major in the United States army, which he 
served for nearly ton years. And, during these years, 
he had varied experiences in several parts of the world, 
including China. During his travels, he stuped the 
ejects of marriage laws and customs, as a result of 
which he felt the call to write a book on marriage. 
This book, wiuch is called Thurstofi s 'Philosophy of Marriage 
and was published last year by the Tiffany Press, New 
York, contains only 32 pages of bold type, and can be 
read inside of an hour. The author has not entered into 
an elaborate^ argument, but has simply set forth his con- 
dusions which the publisher truly describes as "startl- 
ing’. In bis foreword, the author claims to have based 
his conclusions on "personal observation, data obtained 
from physicians, statistics of social hygiene and medical 
statistics,’ compiled during the war. His conclusions are: 

1. “That oatute never intended a woman to be bound to a man 
for life, and to be compelled to occupy the same bed or habitation 
with him, night after night, in pregnancy and out, in order to . 
earn her board and lodging, and to exercise her natural right to 
bear children. 

2. “That the daily and nightly juxtaposition of the male and 
female, which w a result of present marriage laws and customs, 
leads to unrestrained sexual intercourse which perverts the natural 

. instinct of both male and female, and makes partial prostitutes of 
90% of all married women. This condition arises from the fect^ 
that married women have been led to believe that such prosti- 
tution of themselves is right and natural because it is legal, and 
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that it is necessary in order to retain the affections of tLH*- hus- 
bands.” 

The author, then, goes on to describe the effect of 
‘con^ual, unrestrained sexual intercourse’, which I epi- 
tomize as follows; 

(a) "It causes the -woman to become highly nervous, prematurely 
aged, diseased, irritable, restless, discontented and incapable of 
properly caring for her children.” 

(b) “Among the poorer classes, it leads to the propagation of 
many children who are not wanted”. 

(e) “Among the higher classes, unrestrained sexual intercourse 
leads to the practice of contraception and abortion.” *‘If eon- 
traceptive mtheds, under the name of ‘birth-control* or any other name, 
are taught to the majority of the women of the masses, the race will become 
generally diseased, demoralio^ed, depraved, and will eventually perish" 

(The italics are the author’s). 

(ff) "Excessive sexual intercourse drains the male of the vitality 
necessary for earning a good li-vdng”. “At present, there are ap- - 
proximately 2,000,000 more widows in the United States than there are 
widowers. Comparatively few of these are War widows" 

(e) “Ihe excessive sexual intercourse, incident to the present 
married state, develops in the minds of both male and a 

sisnse of futihty.” “The poverty of the world to-day, and the slums of 
the larger cities are not due to lack of profitable labour to be performed, 
but to excessive, unrestrained sexual intercourse, resulting from present 
marriage laws*\ 

if) “Most serious of all, from the standpoint of the future of the 
human race, is sexual intercourse during pregnancy.” 

Then, follows an indictment of China and India, into 
which I need not go. This brings us to half of this book- 
let. The next half is devoted to the remedy. 

• The central fact of the remedy is, that husband 
and wife must always live in separate rooms, therefore, 
necessarily, sleep in separate beds, and meet only when 
lx)£h desire progeny, but especially the wife. I 'do not 
.^tend to give the changes suggested in the marriage 
laws. The one thing common to all marriages through- 
out the world is a common room and a common bed, 
and this the author condemns in unmeasured terms 
I venture to think, rightly. There is no doubt that 
4 
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much of the sensuality of out natute, whether male ot 
lemale, is due to the supetstition, beating a religious 
samrtion, Aat mattied people are bound to share the same 
bed and the same room. It has reproduced a mentality 
me disastrous effect of which it is difficult for us, living 
in the^ atmosphere generated bv that superstition, pronerlv 
to estimate. r j' 

The author is equally opposed, as we have already 
seen, to contraceptive methods. ^ 

Many of the other remedies, suggested by the author 
are, in my opinion, not of practical use to us, and, in any 
case, require legislative sanction. But every husband and 
wife can make a fixed resolution from to-day never to 
share the same room or the same bed at night, and to 
avoid se^al contact, except for the one supreme purpose 
for which It IS intended for both man and beast. 

TTie beast observes the law invariably. Ivlan having 
got the choice has grievously erred in making the wrong 
choice. Every woman can decline to have anything to 
do, with contraception. Both man and woman should 
know that abstention from satisfaction of the sexual 
appette results, not in disease, but in health and vigour 
provided that mind co-operates with the body. The 
author beheves that the present condition of marriage 
laws IS responsible for the greater part of all tlie ills of 
ur to-day’. One need not share this sweep ing 

belief with the author to come to the two final decisions 
I have suggested. But there can be no doubt that a 
large part of the miseries of to-day can be avoided, if we 
look at me relations between the sexes in a healthy and 
pure light, and regard ourselves as trustees for the moral 
welfare of the future generations. 



A BIRTH-CONTROL ENTHUSIAST 


“The creation of a new life is nearest the divine. All I want is 
that one should approach that act in a divine way, Tliat is 
to say, man and woman must come together with no other 
desire than that of creating a new life.” 

Quite a striking contrast to the old peasant, who 
had brought his ali in the service of the poor, was Airs. 
How-Martyn, the birth-control enthusiast from F.ngl-jnd, 
who had brought her gospel for the relief of the poor 
in India, and who came to convert Gandhiji or be 
converted. Of course, she has come to India for the first’ 
time, and has hardly seen anything of the poor. So she 
talked of her experience of the British slums, and put in a 
strong plea for the “poor woman” who had to submit to 
the strong man. 

ft premise, Gandhiji joined issue. 

“There is no poor woman. Poor woman is mightier than 
man, and I am quite prepared to demonstrate it to you 
if you come to the villages of India. Any woman there 
would tell you that, if she did not want it, there was no 
m^ bom of woman who could compel her. I can say 
this firom my own _ experience in relation to my wife, 
and mine is no solitary instance. If the will to die rather 
than to yield is there, no monster can make the woman 
yield. No, it is a mutual afiair. Men and women both 
are a mixture of the brute and the divine, and if we r^ n 
subdue the brute, it is well and good.” 

‘But what is the woman to do, if the man for the 
sake of having not more children goes to another woman ?” 

‘ So, now, you are shifting your own ground. If you 
misconceive your premises, you are bound to come to 
wrong conclusions. Don’ t assume things, and try to 
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man and unwoman woman. Let me undemtand the basis 
of your gospel. When I said your birth-control propa- 
ganda was sufficient introduction, there was some 
seriousness behind the joke, for I know that there are 
some men and women who think that in birth-control lies 
our salvation. Let me, therefore, understand the basis 
from you.” 

“I do not see in it the salvation of the world,” said 
INlfs. How-Martyn, “but what I say is that without some 
form of birth-control there is no salvation. You would 
do it in one way, I would do it in another. I advocate 
your method as well, but not in all cases. You seem to 
regard a beautiful function as something objectionable. 
Two animals are nearest to the divine, when they are going 
to create new life. There is something very beautiM 
in the act.” 

“Here again you are labouring under a confusion,” 
smd Gandhi) i. “The creation of a new life is nearest the 
divine, I agree. ^ All I want is that one should approach 
that act in a divine way. That is to say, man and woman 
must come together with no other desire than that of 
creating a new life. But if they come together merely 
to have a fond embrace, they are nearest the devil. Man, 
unfortunately, forgets that he is neatest the divine, 
hankers after the brute instinct in himself and becomes 
less than the btute.” 

“But why must you cast aspersion on the btute ?” 

“I do not. The brute fulfils the law of his own nature. 
The lion in his majesty is a noble creature, and he has 
a perfect right to eat me up, but I have none to develop 
paws and pounce upon you. Then, I lower myself and 
become worse than the brute.” 

‘T am sorry,” said hits. How-Martyn, “I have ex- 
pressed myself very_ badly. I confess, that in a majority 
of OSes it is not going to be their salvation, but a factor 
which will conduce to higher life. You understand 
what I mean, though, I am afraid, I liave not been able to 
make myself quite clear.” 
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"Oh, CO. I do cot want to take any undue advan- 
ta^ of you. But I want you to understand my view- 
point. Do not run away with misconceptions. Man 
must choose either of the two courses, the upward or the 
downward; but as he has the brute in him, he will more 
easily^ choose the downward course than the upward, 
especially, when the downward course is presented to him 
in a beaudful garb. Man easily capitulates when sin is 
presented in the garb of virtue, and that is what Marie 
Stopes and others are doing. If I were to popularize 
the religion of indulgence, I ^ow that men would simply 
clutch at it. I know that, if people like you in selfless 
zeal cried themselves hoarse upholding your doctrine, 
you might even ride to apparent victory, but 1 also know 
that you will ride to certain death, of course, totally un- 
conscious of the mischief you are doing. The downward 
instinct reg^uices no advocacy, no argument. It is there 
embodied^ in them, and unless you regulate and control " 
it, there is danger of disease and pestilence.” 

ito. How-Martyn, who until now seemed to accept 
the distinction between the divine and the devilish, 
contended that there was really none, and that they were 
mnch mote allied than people imagined. That reaUy 
is the thing at the back of all birth-control philosophy, 
and the enthusiasts forget that that is their AchUle’s heel. 

“So, you think the devil and the divine are the same ? 
Do you believe in the sun ? And if you do, don’t you 
think you must believe in the shadow ?” asked Gandhiji. 
^‘vCTiy should you call ‘shadow’ devil ?” 

‘You may call it ‘no-God’, if you like,” 

“I do not think there is no-God in the shadow. There 
is life everywhere.” 

“There is a thing like absence of life. Do you 
know that Hindus wiU reduce the body of the deatest 
one to ashes, as soon as life in it is extinct ? There is an 
essential unity in all life, but there is diversity, too, and 
one has to penetrate it and find the unity behind— but not 
by intellect, as you are trying to do. Where there is 
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truth, there must be untruth; where there is light, there 
must be shadow. You cannot realize the \ndet con- 
sciousness, unless you subordinate completely reason 
and intellect, and the body too,” 

Mrs. How-Martyn looked puzzled, and time was 
fast running against her. But Gandhiji said: “No. I am 
prepared to give you more time. But for that you 
must come to Wardha and stay with me. I am as great 
an enthusiast as you, and you must not leave Tndig until 
you have converted me or converted yourself.” 

As I listened to the rapturous discourse, which other 
engagements had to bring to an end, I was reminded of 
the great words of St. Francis of Assisi: “Light looked 
down and beheld darkness: ‘Thither will I go,’ said Light; 
Peace looked down and beheld 'War; ‘Thither will I go,’ 
said Peace; Love looked down and beheld Hatred; 
‘Thither will I go’, said Love — and the word was made 
Flesh and dwelt among us .” — Isiabadev Desaz. 
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has regarded woman as his tool. She has learned to 
he his tool, and in. the end found, it easy and pleasurable to be 
such, because when one drags another in his fall the descent is 
easy/* 

Since the time Airs. Afargatet Sanger> the famous 
leader of the birth-control movement, p3.id a visit to 
Wardha, I have seen several diflFerent aspects of her. First 
as she appeared to me there during those remarkable inter- 
views with Gandhi ji — interviews in which she appealed 
to Gandhiji as a great moral teacher ‘^ta advise something 
practical, something that can be applied to solve the prob- 
lem of too frequent child-bearing,'*’ '*to give some message 
for those who are not yet sure, but vmo are anxious to 
hrmt their families.” She seemed, during those conver- 
sations into which Gandhiji poured his whole being, 
desperately amdous to find out some point of contact 
with Gandhiji, to find out the utmost extent to which 
he could go with her. And he did indicate the extent. 
Fler second aspect is revealed in her article in the lllusfr^it^ 
ed Weekly of India ^ in which she ridicules what she calls 
Gandhi ji’s ‘*ama:zing boast” of having ‘^known the ex- 
periences and the aspirations of thousands of women in 
India.” Mrs. Sanger approached Gandhiji in Wardha 
for the solution of a tough problem, because as she her- 
self said, **there were thousands, millions, who regard 
your word as that of a saint,” and yet she ridicules his 
claim to know these women’s ^Aspirations and experiences,” 
thousands of whom marched to jail at his word- All 
is concerned about in this article is to prove that 
Gandhiji does not know the women of India. She utters 
not a word about the points of agreement she sought 
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at the interview, and the extent to which Gandhiii said 
he was prepared to go with her. The third aspect is 
revealed in an address on “Woman of the Future” that 
she delivered before the World Fellowship of Faiths. I 
shall come to this later in my article. 

To ^corne to the interview. As I have already said, 
Gandhiji poured his whole being into his conversation! 
He revealed himself inside out, giving Mrs. Sanger an 
intimate glimpse of his own private life. He also declared 
to her his own limitations, especially the stupendous limita- 
tion of his own_ philosophy of life — a philosophy that 
seeks self-realization through self-control, and said that 
from him there could be one solution and one alone. 
“I could not recommend the remedy of birth-control to 
a woman who wanted my approval. I should simply say 
to her: “hly remedy is of no use to you. You must 
•go to others for advice.” Mrs. Sanger cited some hard 
cases. ‘T agree,” said Gandhiji, “there are hard cases. 
Else, birth-control enthusiasts would have no case. 
But I would say, do devise remedies by all means, but 
the remedies should be other than the ones you ad- 
vise. If you and I, as moral reformers, put our foot 
down on this remedy, and said; ‘You must fall back on 
other remedies,’ those would surely be found.” Both 
seemed to be agreed that woman should be emancipated, 
that woman should be the arbiter of her destiny. But 
Mrs. Sanger would have Gandhiji work for woman’s 
emancipation through her pet device, just as believers in 
violence want Gandhiji to win India’s freedom through 
violence, since they seem to be sure that non-violence 
can never succeed. 

^ She forgets this fundamental difference in her im- 
patience to prove that Gandhiji does not know the women 
of India. And she claims to prove this on the ground 
that he makes an impossible appeal to the women of 
India — ^the appeal to resist their husbands. Well, this 
is what he said: “My wife I made the orbit of all women. 
In her I studied all women. I came in contact with many 
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European women in South Africa, and I knew practically 
every Indian woman there. I worked with them. I 
tried to show them they were not slaves either to their 
husbands or parents, not only in the political field but 
in the domestic as well. But the trouble was that some 
could not resist their husbands. The remedy is in the 
hands of women themselves. The struggle is difficult for 
them, and I do not blame them. I blame the men. Men 
have legislated against them. Man has regarded woman 
as his tool. She has learned to be his tool, and in the end 
found it easy and pleasurable to be such, because when 

one drags another in his fall the descent is easy I 

have felt that during the years still left to me, if 1 can 
drive home to women’s minds the truth that they are 
free, we w^ill have no birth-control problem in India. 
If they will only learn to say ‘no’ to their husbands when 
they approach them carnally. I do not suppose alh 
husbands are brutes, and if women only know how to 
resist them, all will be well. I have been able to teach 
women to resist their husbands. The real problem is 
ffiat rnany do not want to resist them. No resistance 
bordering upon bitterness will be necessary in 99 out 
of 100 cases. If a wife says to her husband: ‘No, I do 
not want it,’ he will make no trouble. But she hasn’t 
been taught. Her parents, in most cases, -won’t teach it 
to her. There are some cases, I know, in which parents 
have appealed to their daughters’ husbands not to force 
motherhood on their daughters. And I have come 
across amenable husbands too. I want woman to learn 
the primary right of resistance. She thinks now that 
she has not got it.” 

What is there in this to show tliat Gandhiji did not 
™ow the women of India or did not know women, I 
do not understand. Jesus, who set the seal of his own 
blood upon his precept “love thine enemy,” and “resist 
not evil,” would be held to have uttered the precept in 
Ignorance of mankind, simply because we are far away 
from realization of that principle I 
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Mts. Sanger raises the ;^hantasmagoria of “kritatiom, 
disputes, thwarted longings that Mr. Gandhi’s advice 
would bring into the home,” of the absence of “loving 
glances,” and of “tender good-night kisses,” and of 
“words of endearment,” forgetting all the while that 
birth-control and all its tender or vulgar accompani- 
ments have contributed in America to countless irritations 
and disputes, divorces and worse. But the America we 
know, through books of a realist reformer like Upton 
Sinclair, would seem to be different from the America 
that Mrs. Sanger claims to know. She cited cases of 
great nervous and mental breakdowns, as , a result of the 
practice of self-control. Gandhiji spoke from a knowledge 
of the numerous letters he receives every mail, when 
be said to her that “the evidence is all based on exami- 
nation of imbedles. The conclusions are not drawn 
from the practice of healthy-minded people. The 
people they take for examples have not lived a life of even 
tolerable continence. These neurologists assume that 
people are expected to exercise self-restraint, while 
they continue to lead the same iU-regulated life. The 
consequence is that they do not exercise self-restraint, 
but become lunatics. I carry on correspondence with 
many of these people, and they describe their own ailments 
to me. I simply say that if I were to present them with 
this method of birth-control, they would lead far worse 
lives.” 

He told her that when she went to Calcutta, she 
would be told by those who knew what havoc contracep- 
tives had worked among unmarried young men and women. 
But evidently, for the purpose of the conversation, at 
any rate, Mrs. Sanger confined herself to propagation of 
knowledge of birth-control among married couples only. 

Mrs. Sanger mocks at what she calls Mr. Gandhi’s 
‘‘appalling fear of licentiousness and over-indulgence,” 
following upon a life of unrestrained birth-control, and 
she pointedly asks: “Has he ever thought that the 
same frequency can occur during the nine months of a 
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woman’s pregnancy ?” I must say that in advancing this 
argument, hlrs. Sanger is less than fair to her own sex. 
None but the most abnormally lewd or suppressed would 
submit to even legitimate sexual advances during preg- 
nancy. 

What was to be done with couples who wanted to 
resist the impulse of sex, and yet could not do so ? 

Mrs. Sanger was thus led on to her apotheosis of 
‘‘sex-love”, which she said “is a relationship which makes 
for oneness, for completeness between husband and 
wife, and contributes to a finer underst anding and a greater 
spiritual harmony.” An obviously harmless propo- 
sition, but full of confusion when, in the same breath, 
one identifies love with lust and then tries to separate 
the one from the other. The distinction that Gandhiji 
drew between love and lust will be evident from the 
following excerpts from the conversation: 

G: When both want to satisfy animal passion, without 
having to suffer the consequences of their act, it is not 
love, it is lust. But if love is pure, it wiU transcend 
anirn al passion and will regulate itself. We have not had 
enough education of the passions. When a husband says; 
“Let us not have children, but let us have relations,” 
what is that but animal passion ? If they do not want to 
have more children, they should simply refuse to unite. 
Love becomes lust, the moment you make it a means for 
the satisfaction of animal needs. It is just the same 
with food. If food is taken only for pleasure, it is lust. 
You do not take chocolates for the sake of satisfying 
your hunger. You take them for pleasure and then ask 
the doctor for an antidote- Perhaps, you tell the doctor 
that whisky befogs your brain, and he gives you an antidote. 
Would it not be better not to take chocolates or whisky ? 

Mrs. S: No, I do not accept the analogy. 

G: Of course, you will not accept the analogy be- 
cause you think this sex-expression without desire for 
children, is a need of the soul, a contention I do not 
endorse. 
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Mrs. S: Yes, sepexpression is a spiritual need, and 
I claim that the quality of this expression is more impor- 
tant than the result, for the quality of the relationship is 
■there regardless of results, we all know that the great 
majority of cMdren are bom as an accident, wimout 
the parents having any desire for conception. Seldom are 
two people drawn together in the sex act by their desire 

to have children Do you think it possible for two 

people who are in love, who are happy together, to 
regulate their sex act o^y once in two years, so that 
relationship would only take place when they wanted a 
child I Do you think it possible ? 

G: I had the honour of doing that very thing, a-nd I 
am not the only one. 

Mrs. Sanger thought it was illogical to contend that 
sex union for the purpose of having children would be 
love, and union for the satisfaction of the sexual appetite 
was lust,^ for the same act was involved in both. 
Gandhiji immediately capitulated, and said he was ready 
to describe all sexual union as partaking of the nature 
of lust. He made the whole thing abundantly clear 
by citing facts from his own life. “I know”, he said, 
“from my own experience, that as long as I looked upon 
my wife carnally, we had no real understanding. Our 
love did not reach a high plane. There was affection 
between us always, but we came closer and closer the more 
we or rather I became restrained. There never was want 
of restraint on the part of my wife. Very often she 
would show restraint, but she rarely resisted me, although 
she showed disinclination very often. All the time I 
wanted carnal pleasure, I could not serve her. The 
moment I bade good-bye to a life of carnal pleasure, our 
whole relationship became spiritual. Lust died and love 
reigned instead.” 

But Mrs. Sanger, probably, regards every free em- 
brace an act of love and a married life without sexual 
relationship and its blandishments a dull, lifeless aflFair. 
Gandhiji’s own personal witness made no impression upon 
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her. She dismissed it as that of an “idealist”, as appears 
from her veiled sneer at “that small group of idealists 
who have sublimated their sex energies into creative addon, 
into the activities of his own National Congress”. I do not 
think during all his conversation, Gandhiji even once 
referred to the Congress or Congressmen. Mrs. Sanger 
forgets that all moral advancement has proceeded on the 
practice of a “small group of idealists”, and that even 
the apparent progress of her own movement depends 
a lot on the clever way in which she idealizes her nostrum, 
and describes it as the upward path “demanding of us 
who inhabit this globe all that we possess in intelligence, 
knowledge, courage, vision and responsibility,” the road 
that “leads to the fulfilment of human destiny on thig 
planet.” 

Mm. Sanger is so impatient to prove that Gandhiji 
is a visionary, that she forgets the practical ways and means 
that Gandhiji suggested to her. 

“Must the sexual union take place only three or four 
times in an entire life-time ?” she asked. 

“^7 should people not be taught,” replied Gandhiji, 
“t^t it is immoral to have more than three or four 
children, and that after they have had that number they 
should sleep separately? If they are taught this, it would 
harden into custom. And if social reformers cannot 
impress this idea upon the people, why not a law ? If 
husband and wife have four children, they would have 
had sufficient animal enjoyment. Their love may, then, 
be lifted to a higher plane. Their bodies have met. 
After they have had the children they wanted, their love 
transforms itself into a spiritual relationship. If these 
children die and they want more, then, they may meet 
again. Why must people be slaves of this passion when 
they are not of others ? \'^en you give them education 
in birth-control, you teU them it is a duty. You say to 
them tiiat if they do not do this thing, they will interrupt 
their spiritual evolution. You do not even talk of regula- 
tion. After giving them education in birth-control. 
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you do not say to them, ‘thus fat and no further.’ You 
ask people to drink temperately, as though it -was possible 
to remain temperate. I know these temperate people.” 

And yet, as IVhs. Sanger was so dreadfully in earnest 
Gandhiji did mention a remedy which could conceivably 
appeal to him. That method was the avoidance of sexual 
union during unsafe periods, confining it to the “safe” 
period of about ten days during the month. That had at 
least an element of self-control, which had to be exercised 
during the unsafe period. Whether this appealed to Mrs. 
Sanger or not, I do not know. But therein spoke Gandhiji, 
the truth-seeker. Mrs. Sanger has not referred to it any- 
where in her interviews or her Illustrated Weekly article. 
Perhaps, if birth-controllers were to be satisfied with this 
simple method, the birth-control clinics and propagan^sts 
would find their trade gone. 

But I come to a third aspect of Mrs. Sanger. Her 
address to the World Fellowship of Faiths is most reveal- 
ing. She frankly speaks there on behalf of her country, 
where “there are more criminal abortions performed 
than in any other country in the world. The national 
total of aboi^on has been estimated to top 2,000,000 
pet year. This total does not include die number brought 
about by drugs or by instruments used by the pregnant 
woman herself.” Let it be remembered that it is not 
only the married woman who is thought of here. It 
is ^e unmarried woman too, and Jvfrs. Sanger would 
not really mind arming her with contraceptive. “The 
infinitely more complicated problem of abortion” can be 
only solved, she says, “by a proper, safe, dependable 
means of birth-control.” In the present state of society, 
abortions are inevitable, and so birth-control is also in- 
evitable ! The vicious circle is complete. Mrs. Sanger 
makes a fervent appeal for preventing the “misuse and 
tragic waste of the greatest creative force within human 
nature itself.” She forgets that contraceptives will pro- 
vide the most infernal engine of that waste and misuse. 

But I have come across in her address a startling 
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argument whicli would take away from the seriousness 
of all her other arguments. ^‘^Japan is breaking her own 
record for population increase! Xhe whole crises in the 
Far East — so menacing to the peace of the world at large 

g rows out of this ‘"hill speed ahead” cradle competSion 
etween Asiatic races. Is it not time for the League of 
Nations or the World Court to turn on this red traffic 
light? Japan’s determination to find an outlet for this 
surplus population precipitates the so-called ""undeclared 
^^r^’ against the Chinese, the creation of the puppet state 
of l^anchukuo, the breaking of solemn treaties, the sowing 
of the seeds of another World War.” Another Yellow 
peril ? Is it a humanitarian that speaks here, or someone 
vastly diherent therefrom ? I wonder . — Mabadev Desai. 



•A VOICE IN THE WILDERNESS’ 

“The use of contraceptives is infi n itely more tempting tVian 
the whisky bottle. But it is no more lawful the sparkling 
liquid for its fatal temptation. ISTor can opposition to the 
use of either be given up in despair, because their use seems 
to be growing.” 

“Just lately, I read a review of your conference with Mrs. Sanger 
the Birth-Control advocate. I was so deeply moved that I ana 
writing you to express my appreciation of your stand. God 
bless you for your courage. 

“For the past thirty years I have been teaching boys. I have 
always advocated the control of the body, and urged boys to live 
unselfishly. 

“When Mrs. Sanger was in my neighbourhood, the high school 
boys and girls took advantage of the information to carry on 
their illicit intercourse with no fear of results. Should Mrs. 
Sanger have her way, the time would come when the whole* 
wod^d would seek the sensual, and love would die. I reahze it 
will take centuries to educate the public to higher ideals, but 
there is no time like the present to begin. I fear she tnigNiWc 
passion for love, for love is of the spirit and never bom of lust. 
Dr. Alexis Carrel agrees with you, in that sex-control is not harm- 
ful except to those who feed their passions, and are already un- 
balanced. Mrs. Sanger is wrong in saying that most doctors be- 
lieve abstinence is harmful. I find many leading doctors and 
scientists, belonging to the American Social Hygiene Association, 
hold that control is beneficial. ’ 

“You are doing a noble work. I have followed with interest all 
the vicissitudes of your life-long struggle. You are one of the 
few who have this higher spiritual view-point on the sex ques- 
tion. I want you to know I reach out to you across the great 
waters in fellowship. 

“Let us keep up the good work so that youth may know the truth, 
for the hope of the future is in their hands. 

“I add a quotation from one of my talks to boys: 

'Create — always create. To create is noble, uplifting, inspiring. 
But the moment you seek to gratify the senses by merely enjoy- 
ing the creative powers, you begin to cheat creation and to des- 
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troy all those higher spiritual forces within you. It can end only 
in disappointment. ’ 

“Cteation, physical, mental and spiritual, is joy and life. If you 
are merely seeking the sensations of the flesh, ‘with no thought 
of creating, or even trying to avoid the aim of creation, you 
are perverting nature and killing your spiritual powers 
“The result will be passion uncontrolled, — exhaustion, dis- 
appointment and defeat. It can never bring out lliose finer quali- 
ties on which we can build a new race of spiritual and wo- 
men. 

“I know this is like a prophet crying in the wilderness, but I 
am convinced of the truth of it, and I can but point the way.” 

This is one of the letters, which I occasionally get 
com America, in condemnation of the use of contracep- 
ives. Current literature, that India imports weekly from 
le Far West, would have us believe that in America none 
ut idiots and imbeciles oppose the use of this modem 
lethod o£ deliverance from the bondage of the supersti- 
on which imprisons the body and crushes it by denying 
its supreme enjoyment. That literature produces as 
luch momentary intoxication as the act, which it teaches 
id indtes us to perform without incurring the risk of 
3 ordinary result. I do not put before the readers of 
arijan merely letters of individual condemnation received 
om the West. They have their use for me as a seeker. 
It very little for the general reader. This letter, however, 
3 m a teacher of boys with thirty years’ experience behind 
has a definite value. It should serve as a guide for 
dian teachers and the public men and women — who are 
tried away by the overwhelming tide. The use of a3n- 
iceptives is infimtely more tempting than the whisky 
-ttle. But it is no more lawful than the sparkling liquid 
c its fatal temptation. Nor can opposition to the 
e of either be given up in despair, because their use 
;ms to be growing. If the opponents have faith in 
;ir mission, it has to be pursued. A voice in the wilder- 
5 S has a potency which voices uttered in the midst of 
e maddening crowd’ lack. For, the voice in the 
Idemess has meditation, deliberation, and unquenchable 
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faith behind it, whilst the babel of voices has generally 
nothing but the backing of the experience of person^ 
enjoyment, or the false and sentimental pity for the unwant- 
ed children and their suffering mothers. Argument of 
personal experience has as much weight as an act of 
a drunkard. The argument of pity is a trap into which 
it is dangerous to fall. Sufferings of unwanted children, 
and of equally unwanted motherhood, are punishments 
or warnings devised by beneficent nature. Disregard 
of the law of discipline and restraint is suicide. Ours 
is a state of probation. If we refuse to bear the yoke of 
discipline we court failure, like cowards we avoid battle 
and give up the only joy of living. 



BIRTH-CONOTILOL 


BirtH-coiatfol thravLgh. self^contcol is no dou-bt difficult. But 
no one bas yet been Icnown seriously to dispute its efficacy 
and even superiority over tbe use of contraceptives.*^ * 

CO— "woirlsieir, wiio is a catreftil tread ea: of my "wiri titles 
was disturbed to read that I was Hkely to approve of Sie 
safe period method of birth— control- I endeavoured 
to make it clear to the friend, that the safe period method 
md not repel me as did the use of contraceptives, and that 
It was open largely only to married couples- But the 
(^scussion of the topic led us into much deeper waters 
ehan either of us hadT expected. The fact, that my friend 
repelled by the safe period method as much as by ’that 
d£ ccmtmceptives, showed to me that he believed in the 
possibility of ordinary persons practising the restraint 
mposed by the z.e^ the union between husband 

tnd wife was permitted only when the parties really 
iesired to have children. Whilst I knew the rule, I had 
lever regarded it in the light that I began to do 
t the discussion- -AJl these long years, I had regarded 
: as a counsel of perfection not to be carried out literally, 
nd that so long as married couples carried on intercourse 
y mutual consent, but without special regard to the 
esire for progeny, they were carrying out the purpose of 
iaro.age without breakmg any positive injunction of the 
tfzritis» But the new light in which I viewed the Szzzr'iti 
:xt was a revelation to me. I understood now, as I never 
^ done before, the statement that married people, 
ho strictly observed the injunction of the were 

much as those "who 'wgx:& never married 

id lived chaste lives. 

The sole object of sexual intercourse, according to 
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the new light was the desire for progeny, never gratifica- 
tion of the sesxial instinct. Simple gratification of the 
instinct would be counted, according to this view of 
tnarriage, as lust. This_ may appear to be a harsh expres- 
sion to use for our enjoyment which has hitherto been 
regarded as innocent and legitimate. But I am not dealioo- 
with custom, I am dealing with the science of marriage as 
propounded by Hindu sages. Their presentation may be 
faulty, it may be altogether wrong. But for one like 
me, who believes in several Smriti texts as inspired and 
based on experience, there is no escape from a full accept- 
ance of their meaning. I know no other way of 
the truth of t^gs, and testing certain old texts in accorf 
ance with their full meaning, no matter how hard the test 
niay appear ^d how harsh its deductions may sound. 

In the light of what I have said above, birth-control 
by^ contraceptives and the like is a profound error. I 
write thus with a full sense of my responsibility. I have 
great regard for Mrs. Margaret Sanger and her followers. 
She impressed me much by her great zeal for her cause. 

I know that she has great sympathy for the women who 
suffer, because they have to bear the burden of carrying 
and rearing unwanted children. 1 know also that this 
rne&od of birth-control has the support of many Protestant 
divines, scientists, learned men and doctors, many of 
whom I have the honour of knowing personally, and for 
whom I entertain high regard. But 1 should be false to 
my God, who is Truth and nothing but Truth, if I con- 
cealed my belief from the reader or these great advocates 
of the method. Indeed, if I hid my belief, I should never 
^scover my error, if my present belief is one. Moreover, 
its declaration is due to those many men and women who 
accept my guidance and advice in many moral problems, 
including this one concerning birth-control. 

_ That birth requires to be regulated and controlled 
is common cause between the advocates of contraceptives 
and the like. The difficulty of control through self-res- 
traint is not to be denied. Yet there is no other way of 
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attaioin^ the end, if mankind is to fulfil its destiny- It 
is my itmermost conviction that if the method under 
discussion gains universal acceptance, mankind will suffer 
moral deterioration. "This I say in spite of the evidence 
to the contrary that is often produced by the advocates 
of the method. 

I believe I have no superstition in me. Truth is 
not truth merely because it is ancient. ISJor is it necessarily 
to be regarded with suspicion because it is ancient. There 
are some fundamentals of life, which may not be lightly 
given up because they are difficult of enforcement in one’s 
life. 

Birth-control through self-control is no doubt difficult. 
But no one has yet been known seriously to dispute its 
efficacy, and even superiority over the use of contracep- 
tives. 

Tken, I feel that the full acceptance of the implica- 
tion of the injunction of the Sbastras^ as to the strictly con- 
fined use of the sexual act, makes the observance of self- 
control much easier than if one regards the act itself as 
a source of supreme enjoyment. The function of the 
org^s of generation is merely to generate p^rogeny, 
obviously of the highest type possible, for the married 
couple. This can and should only take place when both 
parties desire, not sexual union but progeny which is the 
result of such union. Desire for such union, therefore, 
without the desire for progeny, must be considered 
unlawful and should be restrained. 

The possibility of such control for the ordinary 
will be examined in the next issue. 


man 



BIRTH-CONTROL~n 


“Bitth-contiol by contraceptives, no doubt, regulates to a cer- 
tain extent the number of new comers, and enables persons of 
moderate means to keep the wolf from the door. But the 
moral harm it does to the individual and society is in- 
calculable.” 

Thete is nothing in our Society to-day which would 
conduce to self-control. Our very upbringing is against 
it.^ The primary concern of parents is to marry their 
children anyhow, so that they may breed like rabbits. If 
they are girls, they are married at as early an age as they 
conveniently can be, irrespective of their moral welfare. 
The marriage ceremony is one long drawn out agony of 
feasting and frivolity. The householder’s life is in keep- 
ing with the past life. It is a prolongation of self-indulg- 
ence. Holidays and social enjoyments are so arranged as 
to allow one the greatest latitude for sensuous living. 
The literature, that is almost thrust on one generally, 
panders to the animal passion. The most modern 
literature almost teaches that indulgence in it is a duty, 
and total abstinence a sin. 

Is it any wonder if control of the sexual appetite has 
become difficult, if not almost impossible ? If, then, birth- 
control through self-restraint is the most desirable and 
sensible and totally harmless method, we must change 
the social Meal and environment. The only way to bring 
about the desired end is for individuals, who believe in the 
method of self-control, to make the beginning themselves, 
and with unquenchable faith to affect their surroundings. 
For them, the conception of marriage I discussed last week 
has, it seems to me, the greatest significance. A ptoper 
grasp of it means a complete mental revolution. It is 
not meant merely for a few select individuals. It is ntp- 
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sented as the law of the human species. Its breach reduces 
the status of human beings, and brings swift punishment 
in the shape of multiplicity of unwanted children, a train 
of ever-increasing diseases, and disruption of man as mor al 
being responsible to his Maker. Birth-control by contracep- 
tives, no doubt, regulates, to a certain extent the number 
of new comers, and enables persons of moderate means 
to keep the wolf from the door. But the moral Haim it 
does to the individual and Society is incalculable. For one 
thing, the outlook upon life for those who satisfy the 
sexual appetite for the sake of it is wholly changed. 
Marriage ceases to be a sacrament for them. It means a 
revaluation of the social ideals, hitherto prized as a precious 
treasure. No doubt, this argument will make little appeal 
to those who regard the old ideals about marriage as 
a superstition. Afy argument is only ad<h:essed to 
those who regard marriage as a sacrament, and a woman 
not as an instrument of animal pleasure, but as mother 
of man and trustee of the virtue of her progeny. 

My experience of self-control, by fellow-workers and 
myself, confirms me in the view presented here. It assumes 
overwhelming force from the discovery in a vivid light of 
the ancient conception of marriage. For me, hrahmacharya 
in married life now assumes its natural and inevitable 
position, and becomes as simple as the fact of marriage it- 
self. Any other method of birth-control seems useless 
and unthinkable. Once the idea, that the only and grand 
function of the sexual organ is generation, possesses mgp 
and woman, union for any other purpose they will hold 
as criminal waste of the vital fluid, and consequent excite- 
ment caused to man and woman as an equally criminal 
waste of precious energy. It is now easy to understand 
why &e scientists of old have put such great value upon 
the vital fluid and why they have insisted upon its strong 
transmutation into the highest form of energy for the 
benefit of society. They boldly declare that one, who 
has acquired a peifect control over his or her sexual energy, 
strengthens the whole being, physical, mental and spiritual. 
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and attains po-wers unattainable by any other means. 

Let not the reader be disturbed by the absence of 
many or any living specimen of such giant brahmaeharis. 
The hrahmacharis -we see about us to-day ate very 
incomplete specimens. At best, they are aspirants -who 
ha-v^e acquired control over their bodies but not 
their n^ds. They have not become proof against 
temptation. This is not because brabmachatya is so difficult 
of attainment. Social environment is against them, and 
the majority of those -who are making an honest effort 
unknowingly isolate the control of the animal passion 
from all other passions, whereas the effort to be 
successful must include control over all the passions 
to which man is prey. Whilst hrahwacharja is not impos- 
sible of attainment by the average man and woman, it 
must not be supposed that it requires less effort than that 
required by an average student, who has set his heart 
upon becoming a master of any one of the sciences. 
Attainment of brahmaebafya^ in the sense here meant, means 
mastery of the Science of Life. 



-ft. WITNESS FROM AMERICA 


Control over the organ of generation is impossible without 
proper control^pver all the senses. They are all inter-depen- 
dent.’^ 

Miss Mabel E. Simpson of Montana (U.S.AO writes 
to the Editor: 

‘T greatly enjoyed Mr. Gandhi's article on Birth-Control display- 
ing his usual clear sight into the heart of things. 3f he had visit- 
ed America twenty years ago when birth-control was disapproved, 
and now when it is in full swing, he would know that it brings 
moral deterioration. But he would not be able to convince 
anybody of it, for it also brings the blindness to both moral and 
spiritual perception, ^ that maJces it impossible for its followers 
to discern with sensitivity along high moral and spiritual lines. 
If India follows the W^est in this, it will surely lose two of its 
most priceless and beautiful jewels: affection for little children, 
and reverence for parenthood. America has lost both — and 
does not know it. Could you print a statement of the meaning 

hr^ihmacharya ? I have been asked about it, and while I have 
an idea, I am not sure enough to attempt to explain it to others. 
Thank you.” 

The reader may place what value he or she chooses 
on this piece^ of evidence. I suggest, however, that such 
evidence against the use of contraceptives is worth far 
more than that of those who claim to derive benefit from 
their use. The reason is obvious. The benefit^ in the 
sense that advent of children is often checked, is not 
denied. Whiat is contended is that the moral harm the 
use does is incalculable. Miss Simpson has given us a 
measure of such harm, 

ISTow, for the definition — ^the meaning — of brahma^ 
chatya. Its root meaning may be given thus: that conduct 
which puts one in touch with God. 
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The conduct consists in the fullest control over all 
the senses. This is the true and relevant meaning of the 
word. 

Popularly, it has come to mean mere physical control 
over the organ of generation. This narrow meaning has 
debased brahmacharya and made its practice all but impos- 
sible. Control over the organ of generation is impossible 
without proper control over all the senses. They are all 
inter-dependent. Mind on the lower plane is included in 
the senses. Without control over the mind, mere physical 
control, even if it can be attained for a time, is of little 



FOR CONTRACEPTIVES 

“He is no wardot who fights outside foes of his imagination, 
and is powerless to lift his little finger against the innumerable 
foes within, or what is worse, mistakes them for friends.” 

A correspondent writes: 

would like to say a few words on the report of the interview 
between Mrs. Sanger and Mahatma Gandhi that appeared recently 
in the Harijan. 

“The cardinal fact, that I see missed in the interview, is that it 
has not been taken into consideration that man is, above all, an 
artist and a creator. He is not satisfied with bare necessity, but 
must have beauty, colour and charm as well. "F ye have one pice 
only, buy bread of it; if two, one worth of bread and one worth 
of flower’— said Prophet IS'^omed. In it is embodied a great 
psychological truth — ^the truth, that man is by nature an artist. 
T^t is why we find him engaged in making his raiment some- 
thing more than the mere necessity of sustaining his body. He 
has made every necessity into an art, and has spent tons of blood 
on them. His creative instinct impels him to add to his difficul- 
ties and problems and solve them over again. He cannot be 
‘simple*^ as Rousseau, Ruskin, Tolstoy, Thoreau and Gandhiji 
would like him to be. War he must have as its necessary corol- 
lary, which also he has transformed into a great art. 

“To appeal to him, the example of nature would be in vain, for 
it is totally incompatible with Ms very being. ‘Nature’ cannot be 
Ms teacher. Those who appeal to it overlook that it does not 
only consist of Mils and dales and flower-beds, but flood, cyclone 
and earthquake as well. ‘From an artistic stand-point,’ says 
Nietzsche, the iconoclast, ‘nature is no model. It exaggerates, 
distorts and leaves gaps. Nature is the accident. To study from 
nature seems to me a bad sign; thus lying in the dust before 
trivial facts is unworthy of a thorough artist. To see what is the 
function of another order of intellerts, the anti-artistic, the matter- 
of-fact, one must know who one is’. We know that the wild beasts 
eat raw flesh out of the need of sustaining their bodies and not 
out of taste. We also know of the rutting season of nature 
outside wMch none meets sexually there. But it is, to quote 
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our philosopher again, ^unworthy of a thorough artist' that man 
by nature is. To end sexual life when the need of propagation 
is no longer there, or to enjoin sex-communion expressly with 
the desire of begetting offspring, is too calculating, too natural, 
too ^matter-of-fact' as our philosopher just now said, to appeal to 
his strong artistic^ taste. Hence, he has quite another aspect of 
sexual love which is independent of the desire to multiply, as has 
been revealed by such authorities as Havellock Ellis and Marie 
Stopes, but which, though originating in the soul, is, nevertheless, 
incomplete without the bodily union, so loog as we do not get 
the soul all by itself, but through the instrument of the body. 
To cope with the effect of such a union is altogether a different 
problem, and herein^ is the task of the birth-control movement, 
Buttf the task be shifted to a re-arrangement of the soul itself— 
for self-control' is nothing different from this — ^by external dis- 
dpline, we are not sanguine that it would prove all the purposes 
that are expected of it# Nor would the movement of control 
over birth without a firm psychological basis, 

would close with a further remark that by this I do not mean 
to underrate the value of the discipline of self-control, or what is 
technically known as bt'uh^^iachcTtya, I would always admire it 
as the art of the control of the sex instinct carried to perfection. 
But just as the perfection of other arts does not interfere with 
the schtice of life, with the whole life (in the Nietzschean sense of 
the term), with the proper scheme of all the values of life, — so 
also, I will not allow the value of the ideal of hrahf?iachatya dominate 
other values, far less use it as an instrument of solving problems, 
such as over-population. We have made such a hobgoblin of 
it I We have heard of the ‘war-babies'. Should we refuse giving 
credit to those soldiers, who brought victory for their countrymen 
by their blood, because they happened to give birth to those .war- 
babies ? Nobody would. I beUeve it was with an eye to such 
a scheme of values that the scriptures (sr^nTf^Tisr^) said: 

there is hrahmacharja where sexual 
union occurs only at the night (/.^* as opposed to abnormal 
co-habitation during the day-time). Here, normal sex-life itself 
is spoken of as hrahmacharja^ the rigid conception of which 
began after we had already topsy-turvied the proper scheme of all 
the values of life.” 

I gladly publish this letter, as I should any such letter 
that is not full of declamation, abuse or insinuations. 
The reader ^ should have both the sides of the question 
to enable him to come to a decision. I am mvself eas'er 
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to know why a thtog, which is claitned to be scientific and 
beneficial and which has many distinguished supporters, 
repeals me, notwithstanding my effort to see the bright 
side of it. 

Thus, it is not proved to my satisfaction that sexual 
union in marriage is in itself good and beneficial to the 
unionists. To the contrary effect, I can bear ample testimony 
from my own experience and that of many friends. ■ I am 
not aware of any of us having derived any benefit, mental, 
spiritual or physical. Momentary excitement and satis- 
faction there certainly was, but it was invariably followed 
by exhaustion. And the desire for union returned im- 
mediately the effect of exhaustion had worn out. Although 
I have always been a conscientious worker, I c^n clearly 
recall the fact that this indulgence interfered with my 
work. It was the consciousness of this limi tattnp that 
put me on the track of self-restraint, and I have no 
manner of doubt that the self-restraint is responsible for 
the comparative freedom from illness that I have enjoyed 
for long periods and for my output of energy and work, 
both _ physical and mental, which eye-witnesses have 
described as phenomenal. 

I fear that the correspondent has misapplied his read- 
ing. Man is, undoubtedly, an artist and creator. Undoubted- 
ly he must have beauty and, therefore, colour. His artistic 
and creative nature at its best taught him to discriminate, 
and to know that any conglomeration of colours was no 
mark of beauty, nor every sense of enjoyment good in 
itself. His eye for art taught man to seek enjoyment in 
usefulness. Thus, he learnt at an early stage of his evolu- 
tion that he was to eat not for its own sake, as some of us 
still do, but he should eat to enable bim to live. At a 
later stage, he learnt further that there was neither beauty 
nor joy in living for its own sake, but that he must live 
to serve his feUow creatures and through them his Maker. 
Si m il a rly, when he pondered over the phenomenon of the 
pleasurableness of sexual union, he discovered that Itke 
every other organ of sense this one of generation had 
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its use aad abuse. And he saw that its true function, 
its right use was to restrict it to generation. Any other 
use he saw was ugly, and he saw further that it was 
fraught with very serious consequences, as well to 
individual as to the race. It is hardly necessary for me 
to prolong the argument. 

The _ correspqrident says well that man makes art 
out_ of his necessities. Necessity is not only the mother 
of invention, it is the mother also of art. We should, 
therefore, beware of that art which has not necessity as 
its basis. 

Nor may we dignify every want by the name of 
necessity. Man’s estate is one of probation. During that 
period he is played upon by evil forces, as well as good. 
He is ever prey to temptations. He has to prove his 
manliness by resisting and fighting temptations. He is 
no warrior who fights outside foes of his imagination, 
and is powerless to lift his little finger against the innumer- 
able foes within, or what is worse, mistakes them for 
friends. ‘War he must have.’ But the correspondent 
is wrong when he says that ‘as its necessary corollary, he 
has transformed it into great art.’ He has hardly yet 
learnt the art of war. He has mistaken false war for 
true, even as our forefathers, under a mistaken view of 
sacrifice, instead of sacrificing their base passions, sacrificed 
innocent non-human fellow creatures, as many even do 
at the present day. We have yet to learn the art of true 
war. Surely, there is neither beauty nor art in what is 
going on to-day on the Abyssinian frontier. The corres- 
pondent has chosen unhappy (for him) names for his 
illustrations. Rousseau, Ruskin, Thoreau and Tolstoy 
were first class artists of their time. They will live even 
after many of us are dead, cremated and forgotten. 

The correspondent seems to have misapplied the 
word ‘nature.’ When an appeal to man is made to copy 
or study nature, he is not invited to follow what the 
reptiles do or even what the king of the forest does. He 
^as to study man’s nature at its best, i.e. I presume his 
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regenerate nature, whatever it may be. Perhaps it re- 
quires considerable efiFort to know what regenerate nature 
IS. It IS dangerous now-a-days to refer to old teachers 
I suggest to the correspondent that it is unnecessary to 
bring m Neitzsche or even JPrashnopanishad. The question 
tor me is past the stage of quotations. What has cold 
reason to say on the point under discussion? Is it or is 
It not correct to say that the only right use of the genera- 
tive organ is to _ confine it solely to generation, and that 
^y o^er use is its abuse ? If it is, no difficulty in achiev- 
"the right use and avoiding the wrong should baflBe 
tile scientific seeker. 
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“To ask India’s women to take to contraceptives is, to say the 
least, putting the cart before the horse. The first thing is to ■ 
free her from mental slavety,_ to teach her the sacredness of her 
body, and to teach her the dignity of national service and ser- 
vice of humanity.’* 

From a serious discussion I had with a sister, I fear 
that my position on the use of contraceptives has not 
yet been sufficiently understood. My opposition is not due 
to their having come to us from the West. I thankfully 
use some Western things _ when I know that they benefit 
us, as they benefit those in the West. My opposition to 
contraceptives is based on merits. 

I take it that the wisest among the protagonists of 
contraceptives restrict their use to married women, who 
desire to satisfy their and their husbands’ sexual appetite 
without wanting children. I hold this desire as unnatural 
in the human species, and its satisfaction detrimental to 
the spiritual progress of the human family. As against 
this, is often cited the following testimony, among others, 
of Lord Dawson of Penn: 

“Sex love is one of the clamant, dominating forces of the world. 
Here we have an instinct, so fundamental, so imperious that its 
influence is a feet which has to be accepted; suppress it you cannot. 
You may guide it into healthy channels, but an outlet it will have, 
and if that outlet is inadequate or unduly obstructed, irregular 
channels will be forced. Self-control has a breaking point, and 
if in any community marriage is difficult or late of attainment, 
an increase of irregular unions will inevitably result. All are 
agreed that union of body should be in association with union 
of mind and soul; all are agreed that the rearing of children is a 
pre-eminent pu^ose. Has not sexual union, over and over again, 
been the physical egression of our love without thought or 
intention of procreation ? Have we all been wrong? Or, is it 
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ti^t ^ Oiurch lacks that vital contact -with the realities of life 
gulf between her and the pc^?e ? £ 
thonty, and I include under authority the churches. ^ never 
allegiance of the young, unless their attitude is more 
^ °aore in accordance with reaUties. 

^ ® parenthood, a purport of its own. It 

IS an essennd part of health and happiness in marriaee If 
sexu^umon is a gift from God. it is worth leamin?W to’ use 

nhvsS^“ri ? sphere it should be cultivated sf as to bring 
phpical satisfection to both, not merely to one. The attainmem 
reaprocal joy in their relations constitutes a firm 
people, and make for durability of their mar- 
marriages fafi from inadequate^ and cluSy- 

Sex seed are capable of passiS 

S tj!^TfrW?°'!i passion IS a poor hfeless tMng. Sexuality, 
xf * 1 , 1^4’ “ °° ® le^^el with gluttony, a physical excew 

tton, I should hke to suggest, with great respect, ftiat an addition 

AesTteL? of marrkge in the Marriage Service in 

The complete realization of the love of this man 
md ^ woman, the one for the other.’ 

all-lmportant question of birth-con- 
j ’ r « here to stay. It is an established feet 

Sfl ^ accepted. No denuntfeiSns 

parents to limit their 
® selfish, but, more often, honourable and 
and rear children well equipped 
for hfe s struggle, limited mcomes, the cost of living, bu^n- 
some t^uon, are forcible motives; and. ftirther.^^nS? 

and their husbands careers, which is incompatible with oft- 
re^g pregn^cies. Absence of birth-con^l kte 

^rmges, and these carry with them irregular unions and all 
S d consequ^ces. It is idle to decry illicit intercourse, 

Md interpose obstocles to marriage at one and the same time. 

\ may be necessary, but only the 

birA-control "which is justifiable is voluntary abstention.’ Such 
abs^tion would be either ineffective or, if efiective, impracti- 

Happiness. To limit the Sze of 
a fet^y to, say, four children, would be to impose on a tnarftH 
couple ^ amount of abstention which for long period would 
alnaost be equivalent to ceKbacy, and when one remembers that 
owing to eronomic reasons, the abstention would have to be 
more strict during the early years of marriage life when desires 
6 
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are strongest, I maintain a demand is being made -which, for the 
mass of people, it is impossible to meet; that the endeavours to 
meet it -would impose a strain hostile to health and happiness 
and carry -with them grave dangers to morals. The thing « pre- 
posterous. You might as well put water by the side of a matt 
suffering from thirst and tell him not to drink it. No, birth- 
control by abstention is either ineffective, or, if effective, is perni- 
cious. ^ 

“It is said to be unnatural and intrinsically immoral. Ci-vilization 
involves the chaining of natural forces and their conversion to 
rmn*s will and uses. When anaesthetics were first used at child- 
birth, there was an outcry that their use was unnatural and -wick- 
ed, because God meant woman to suffer. It is no more un- 
natural to control child-birth by artificial means. The use of 
birth-control is good, its abuse bad. May I end by an appeal 
that the Churcli approach this question, in common with cer- 
tain others, in the light of modern knowledge and the needs of 
a new world, and unhampered by traditions which have out- 
worn their usefulness ?” 

Lord Dawson’s eminence is not to be denied. But, 
with all due respect to his greatness as a physician, I am 
tempted to question the value of his evidence, especially 
when it is pitted against the experience of men and women 
who have lived a life of continence, without suffering 
any moral or physical harm. Physicians generally come 
across those who have so defied laws of health that they 
have contracted some illness. They, therefore, often 
successfully prescribe what sufferers should do to become 
well, but they cannot always know what healthy men 
and women can do in any particular direction. Lord 
Dawson’s evidence, therefore, about the effect of conti- 
nent on married people, has to be taken with the greatest 
^ution. No doubtjthe tendency among married people 
is to regard sexual satisfaction for itself as legitimate. But, 
in the modem age, in which nothing is taken for granted 
and eveiylhing is rightly semtioized, it is surely -wrong 
to take it for granted that because we have hitherto 
indulged in the sexual appetite in married life, the practice 
is either legitimate or healthy. Many old practices 
have been discontinued with good results, '^y should 
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this particular practice be exempt from examinatioii, 
especially in the fight of those who, even as married men 
and women, are living a life of restraint with mutual 
benefit, both physical and moral? 

But I object to contraceptives also on special grounds 
in In^a. Young men in India do not know what sexual 
restraint is. It is not their fault. They are noarried 
early. It is the custom. Nobody tells them to exercise 
restraint in married Hfe. Parents are impatient to see 
grand-children. The poor girl-wives are expected by the^r 
surroundings to bear children as fast as they can. In such 
surroundings, the use of contraceptives can only further 
aggravate the mischief. The poor girls, who are expected 
to subnut to their husbands* desire, are now to be taught 
that it is a good thing to desire sexual satisfaction with- 
out the desire to have children. And, in order to fulfil the 
double puipose, they are to have recourse to contracep- 
tives. 

I regard this to be the most pernicious education 
for married women. I do not believe that woman is prey 
to sexual desire to the same extent as man. It is easier 
for her than for man to exercise self-restraint. I hold 
that the right education in this country is to teach woman 
the apt of saying ‘no* even to her husband, to teach her 
that it is no part of her duty to become a mere tool or 
a doll in her husband*s hands. She has rights as well 
as duties. Those who see in Sita a willing slave under 
Rama, do not realize the loftiness of either her indepen- 
Lxcnce or Rama*s consideration for her in everything. 
Sita was no helpless weak woman, incapable of protecting 
herself or her honour. To ask India’s women to take 
to contraceptives is, to say the least, putting the cart be- 
fore the horse. The first tfdng is to free her from mental 
slavery, to teach her the sacredness of her body, and to 
teach her the dignity of national service and the service 
of humanity. It is not fair to assume that India’s women 
are beyond redemption, and that they have, therefore, to 
be simply taught the use of contraceptives for the sake of 
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pteyenting births, and preserving such health as they may 
be in possession of. 

Let not the sisters, who are rightly indignant over the 
miseries of women who are called upon to bear children, 
whether they will or no, be impatient. Not even the 
propaganda in favour of contraceptives is going to pro- 
mote the desired end overnight. Every method is a mat- 
ter of education, hfy plea is for the right type. 
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plea based on positive experience is that even as truth, 
and ahtmsa are not merely for the chosen few, but for the whole 
of humanity to be practised in daily life, so exactly is self-con- 
trol not for a few I^Lzhafmas but for the whole of humanity.'* 

**Your recent articles on self-control have created Quite a stir* 
Persons who are in sympathy with your views find it difficult 
to exercise self-control for any length of time. They arc arguing 
that you are applying your own experience and practice to the 
whole mankind. And even you have admitted that you do not 
fulfil the definition of a complete brahfnachari^ Eor, you yourself 
are not free from animal passion. And since you admit the 
necessity of limiting the number of children a married couple 
may have, the use of contraceptives is the only practicable method 
open to the vast majority of mankind.** 

I have admitted my own limitations. In this mattet 
of self-control vs. conttaceptives, they constitute my 
qualifications. For, my limitations show quite clearly 
that I am Uke the majority of earth earthy, and can have 
no pretensions to any extraordinary gifts. The motive 
for^ my self-control was also quite ordinaiy, the 

desire to limit the progeny for the purpose of serving the 
country or humanity. Inability to support a large family 
should be a greater incentive than the very distant one of 
serving one'*s country or humanity. That in spite of thirty- 
five years of successful (from the present stand-point) 
self-control, the animal in me still needs watching shows 
in an eminent degree that I am very much an ordinary 
mortal. I, theretore, do suggest that what has been 
possible for me is possible for any human being who 
would make the required effort. 

My quarrel with the advocates of contraceptives 
lies in their taking it for granted that ordinary mortals 
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cannot esetcise self-conteol. Some of them even go so 
fat as to say that even if they can, they ought mt to 
do so. To them, no mattet how eminent they may be in 
theit own sphetes, I say, in all humility, but with utmost 
confidence, they ate talking without experience of the 
possibilities of self-control. They have no right to limit 
the capacity of the human soul. In such i ns ta nce s, 
the positive evidence of one person like me, if it is 
reliable, is not only of greater value but decisive. To 
dismiss my evidence as useless, because I am popularly re- 
garded as a Mahatma, is not proper in a serious inquiry. 

Fm more weighty is the argument of a sister, who 
says in effect: ‘We, the advocates of contraceptives, 
have come on the scene only recently. You self-control- 
lers had the field all to yourselves all these long generations, 
— may be thousands of years. What have you to show 
to your credit? Has the world learnt the lesson of 
self-control ? What have you done to stop the misery 
of over-burdened families? Have you heard the cry of 
wounded motherhood ? Come, the field is even now open 
to you. We do not mind your advocacy of self-control. 
We may even wish you success, if perchance you save 
wives from the unwanted approaches of their husbands. 
But why should you seek to decry the methods which 
we employ, and which take note of, and make every 
allowance for common human weaknesses or habits, and 
which, when ■ properly employed, almost never fail to 
accomplish their purpose?’ 

The taunt is dictated by the anguish of a sister filled 
with compassion for the families that are always in want, 
because of the ever-increasing number of children. The 
appeal of human misery has been known to melt hearts 
of stone. How can it fail to affect high-souled sisters ? 
But such appeals may easily lead one astray, if one is 
lifted off one’s feet and, like a dro-wning man, catches 
any floating straw. 

We are living in times when values are undergoing 
quick changes. We are not satisfied with slow results. 
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We ate cot satisfied with the welfaie merely of out owe 
caste-fellows, not even of out own countty. We feel 01 
want to feel for the whole of humanity. Ail this 1$ a 
tremendous gain in humanity’s march towards its goal. 

^ But we won’t find the remedy for human ills bx’' 
losmg patience, and by rejecting everyliung tliat is old 
because it is old. Our ancestors also dreamt, perhaps 
vaguely, the same dreams that fire us with Eeal. The 
remedies they applied for similar ills, it is possible, are 
applicable even to the horizon that appears to have widened 
beyond expectations. 

And my plea, based on positive esperience, is that 
even as truth and ahimsa are not merely for the chosen few, 
but for the whole of humanity to be practised in daily 
hfe, so exaedy is self-control not merely for few Mahatmas, 
but for the whole of humanity. And even as because 
many people x)7fil be untruthful and violent, humanity 
may not lower its standard, so also though many, even 
the majority, may not respond to the message of self- 
control, we may not lower our standard. 

not give a xvrong decision in the 
face of a hard case. He will allow himself to appear to 
have hardened his hearty because he knows that truest 
mercy lies in not making bad law. 

• r. iT® attribute the weaknesses of the per- 

ishable body or the flesh to the imperishable soul thqt 
resides in it. We have to regulate the body in the 
light of the laws that govern the soul. In my humble 
opimon, these laws are few and unchangeable, capable 
of being understood and followed by the whole of the 
human family. There would be differences of degree 
but not ^ of kind in their application. If we have faith, 
we won’t lose it, because it may take a million years 
before humani^ realizes or makes the nearest or visible 
approach to its goal. In Jawaharlal’s language, let 
us have the correct ideology. 

“Hie sister’s challenge, however, remains to be ans- 
wered. The ‘self-controllers’ are not idle. They ate 
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carrying on their propaganda. If their method is di£F 
erent in kind from the method of contraceptives, sc 
IS, and must be, their propaganda, ‘Self-controller 
do not need clinics, they cannot advertise their cure for 
the simple reason that it is not an article to be sold or 
given. But their criticism of contraceptives, and -warn- 
ing to the people against their use, is part of their propa- 
ganda. The constructive side has al-ways been there, 
but naturally in an xonfelt and unseen manner. Advocacy 
of self-control has never been suspended. The most 
elective is that of example. The larger the number of 
honest persons -who practise successfial self-control, the 
more effective becomes the propaganda. 



IvIARRlED BRAHMACHARYA 


‘‘The scaling of tie Himalayas can, at best, give a tempotary 
feeling of elation and triumph. But the reward of the con- 
quest of self is a spiritual bliss that knows no waning, and grows 
ever more and more.” 

A friend writes: 

have long since held with you that self-control is the only 
sovereign method for attaining birth-control. That the sexual 
act is meant for procreation only, and apart from it, in any shape 
or form, would amount to unnatural gratification of lust, needs 
no proof. But sometimes this brings one up against a grave 
dilemma. Supposing that the sexual act, once or twice, fails 
to lead to conception, what is one to do then ? Where is one to 
draw the limit ? It is hard, finally, to give up all hope of beget- 
ting offspring. On the other hand, unlimited indulgence in the 
sexual act must result in the man being drained of all vitality. 
Again, should such a person be told to regard his failure to beget 
progeny on the first or the second chance, as a mark of adverse 
fete and on that score to abstain from having any further inter- 
course thereafter?* But that would require an exceptional 
degree of self-possession and spiritual strength on the part of the 
person concerned. Instances of people begetting progeny in 
their declining years, after repeated failures during the years of 
manhood and youth, are by no means either unknown or rare. 
That makes the observance of complete abstinence still more 
difficult, and the position becomes further complicated when 
the parties happen to be otherwise healthy and free from any 
physical defect.” 

/ 

I admit the difficxilty, but the difficulty is inherent 
m the problem itself. The toad to any progress is strewn 
with such difficulty, and the story of man’s ascent in the 
scale of evolution is co-extensive with the history of the 
successful overcoming of these difficulties. Take the 
story of the attempts to conquer the Himalayas. The 
higher you go, the steeper becomes the climb, the more 
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difficult the ascent, so much so that its highest peak 
still remains unvanquished. The enterprise has already 
exacted a heavy toll of sacrifice. Yet every year sees 
fresh attempts made, only to end in failure like their pre- 
decessors. All that lias, however, failed to damp the 
spirit of the explorers. If that is the case with the con- 
quest of the Himalayas, what about the conquest of self, 
which is a harder job by far, even as the reward is richer ? 
The scaling of the Himalayas can, at best, give a tempomry 
feeling of elation and triumph. But the reward of the 
conquest of self is a spiritual bliss that knows no waning, 
and grows ever more and more. It is a well-known trm-gim 
of the science of hrahmacharya that insemination in the 
case of a man who has properly kept the rules of brahma- 
charya, camot, ought not to, faU to lead to conception. 
And this is just as it should be. When a man haS com- 
pletely conquered his animality, involuntary incontinence 
becomes impossible, and the desire for sexual gratification 
for its own sake ceases altogether. Sexual union, then, 
takes place only when there is a deske for offspring. This 
is the meaning of what has been described as Married 
Brahmacharya. In other words, a person who obeys this 
rule, though leading a married life, attains the same state as, 
and is equal in merit to, one who completely abstains from 
the sexual act, which is only a means for procreation 
never for self-indulgence. In practice, it is true, this 
ideal is seen to be rarely realized in its completeness. But 
in shaping out ideals,_ we cannot think in terms of our 
weaknesses or the possible lapses. The present tendency, 
however, is to take a complete swing round the 
protagonists of contraceptives have almost set up self- 
indulgence as their ideal. Self-indulgence obviously 
never be an ideal. There can be no limit to the practice of 
an ideal. But unlimited self-indulgence, as everybody 
would admit, can only result in certain destruction of the 
individual or the race concerned. Hence, self-control 
alone can be our ideal and it has been so regarded from 
the earliest times. Therefore, we have to explore the 
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meads o£ its attaitimeiit, dot to circumvedt it. 

It has become my settled codvictiod that daost of the 
difficulties that ate expetiedced id coddectiod with the 
ptactice of hrabmacJja?ya are dne to our igdoradce abodt its 
laws, add wonld of thetnselves disappear if we discovered 
rhem. Let ds, for idstadce, examide the poses propoiidded 
by onr correspoddedt id the ideal light. Id the ideal 
state, id the first place, stich a codtidgedcy will never 
arise, becau.se id a normally healthy couple, who have 
from their childhood upward observed the rules of brabx/za- 
ebafya^ sexual union can never prove infertile. In practice, 
however, anomalies do arise, llae only rule that can be 
laid down in such instances is that the coitus nmy be per- 
mitted once at the end of the monthly period till concep- 
tiod is established. If its object is achieved, it must be 
abjured forthwith, for mere sedsual gratification should 
never be its object. It is my faith based on my experience 
th^ bodily and mental health increases in the same ratio 
as bodily and mental chastity. Nor is it to be wondered at. 
A substance, that is capable of producing such a wonder- 
ful being as man, cannot but, when properly conserved, 
be transmuted into matchless energy and strength. 

one can test for himself the truth of this observa- 
tion of the Sbastras by personal experience. And the 
rule holds good in respect of woman no less than man. 
The real difficulty, however, is that we vainly expect to 
be free from outward manifestations of lust, while har- 
bouring it in our m inds, with the result that physically 
and mentally we become utter wrecks, and our lives, in 
the words of Oita, become a living lie or hypocrisy 
personified. 



A MORAL DILEMMA 


“Marriage taboos are not universal and are largely based on 
social usage. The usage varies from province to province, and 
as between difierent divisions. This does not mean that 
the youth may ride roughshod over all established social 
customs and iiihibitions.” 

A fiiend writes: 

“About two and a half years ago, this city was convulsed by a 
social tragedy. A Vaishya gentleman had a sixteen years old 
^ughter. She had a maternal unde, aged twenty-one years, study- 
ing in a college in the same city. The two fell secretly into love 
with each other. The girl is said to have become pregnant. 
When the true state of afiairs at last became ^own, the lovers 
committed suidde by taking poison. The girl died immediately, 
but the boy died a couple of days afterwards in the hospital. 
The inddent raised a storm of controversy and set all tongues 
wagging, so much so that it became difficult for the bereaved 
parents of the hapless girl to dwell in the dty. In the course of 
time, the storm blew over. But the memory of the event still 
lingers in the people’s minds, and is raked up every now and then 
whenever a similar topic arises. At the time, when the storm was 
at its height and nobody had a kind word to say about the 
deceased unfortunate lovers, I shocked everybody by expressing 
my opinion that under the afore-mentioned drcumstances the 
young lovers ought to have been allowed to have way. 
But mine remained a voice in the wilderness. What is your 
opinion in the matter ?” 

I have deliberately kept back the name of the cor- 
respondent and the place at the request of the writer, as 
he did not want old sores to be reopened by a revival of 
an old controversy. All the same, I feel that a public 
discussion of this delicate topic is necessary. In my 
opinion, such marriages, as are interdicted in a particular 
society, cannot be recognized all at once or at the will of 
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an individual. Nor Has society, or relatives of parties 
concerned, any right to impose their will upon and forcibly 
curtail the liberty of action of the young people, “who 
may want to contract such marriages. In the instance, 
cited by the correspondent, both the parties had fully 
attained maturity. They could well think for themselves. 
No one had a right forcibly to prevent them from marrying 
each other, if they wanted to. Society could, at the most, 
refuse to recognize the marriage, but it was the height 
of tyranny to drive them to suicide. 

Marriage taboos are not universal and are largely 
based on social usage. The usa^e varies from province 
to province and as between different divisions. This 
does not paean that^ the youth may ride roughshod over 
all established social customs and inhibitions. Before 
„they decide to do so, they must convert public opinion 
to their side. In the meantime, the indivicmals concerned 
ought patiently to bide their time, or, if they cannot do 
that, calmly and quietly to face the consequences of social 
ostracism. 

At the same time, it is equally the duty of society 
i^t to take up a heartless step-motherly attitude towards 
those who might disregard or break the established con- 
ventions. In ike instance, described by my correspondent, 
the guilt of driving the young couple to suicide certainly 
rests on the shoulders of society, if the version that is 
before me is correct. 



THE MARRIAGE IDEAL 


ideal of absolute hrahtmcharja or of married hrahmacharja 
is for those who aspire to a spiritual or higher life; it is the 
of such life*” 

A friend writes: 

“In the current issue of Haryan Sevaky in your article entitlec 
A Moral DiUnmay you have observed: ‘Many marriage taboo 
appear to have grown out of social customs. They are nowhen 
seen to rest on any vital, moral or religious principle.* Mi 
own instinct, based upon my experience, tells me that probable 
these taboos were promulgated out of eugenic considerations 
It is a well-known principle of the science of eugenics, that tht 
issue resulting from the crossing of exogamous elements it 
eugenically fitter than the product of endogamous unions. Tha- 
is the reason why in Hinduism Sagofra and Sapindc. 

marriages are interdicted. On the other hand, if ws 
admit, social custom, -with all its kaleidoscopic variety and change, 
to be the sole reason for these taboos, we are left with no 
strong reason why marriages between paternal uncle and niece, or, 
for matter of that, between brother and sister, should absolutely 
be tabooed. If, as you say, the begetting of progeny be the 
only legitimate object of marriage, then, the choice of partners 
would become purely a question of eugenic harmony. Are 
all other considerations to be ruled out of court as relatively 
unimportant ? If not, what would be iheir order of precedence ? 
I would set it do-wn as follows: 

(1) Mutual attraction or love; 

(2) Eugenic fitness; 

(3) Appro-val and consent of the respective families concerned; 
and consideration for the interest of the social order to which 
one belongs; 

(4) Spiritual development. 

What do jou say to it ? 

“The Hindu Shastras have emphatically set down procreation as 
the sole end of marriage, as the ancient benediction that is 
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pronounced upon the ptospective housewife by her elders at the 
time of marriage, «May you be blessed with eight children’, 
shows. This bears out your contention that cohabitation in 
marriage should only be for the purpose of begetting oflEspring, 
never for sensual gratification. But, then, would you expect a 
married couple to be satisfied with only one offspring, irrespec- 
tive of whether it is male or female ? Besides the longing to 
perpetuate one’s line, which you have very properly recognised, 
there also has existed amongst us a strong feeling that this can be 
properly done only through a male issue. J^d the birth of a 
girl, therefore, is less welcome than that of a boy. In view of 
this very widespread craving for a male issue, don’t you think 
that your ideal of having only one offspring should be modified^ 
so as to include the begetting of a male issue in addition to the 
possible female ones ? 

*T entirely agree with you that a married person, who confines 
the sex act strictly to the purpose of procreation, should be re- 
garded as a brahmachari. I also hold with you that in the case 
of a married couple, who have practised the rule of purity and 
self-control before and after noarriage, a single act of union must 
lead to conception. In support of your first point, there is in our 
Sbastras the celebrated story of Vishwamitra and Arundhati, 
the wife of Vasishtha, who in spite of her one hundred sons was 
greeted by Vishwamitra as a perfect brahmacbarini^ whose com- 
mand even the elements were bound to obey, because her con- 
nubial relations with her husband were purely directed to the 
attainment and discharge of the function of motherhood. But 
I doubt whether even the Hindu Sbastras would support your 
ideal of having only one offspring, irrespective of whether it is 
male or female. It seems to me, therefore, ihat if you libera- 
lise your ideal of married life, so as to include the begetting of 
one male offspring in addition to the possible female ones, it 
would go a long way towards satisfying many married couples. 
Otherwise, I am afraid, most people would find it to be harder 
to limit sexual relationship to the procreation of the first child, 
and, then, irrespective of its sex, practise complete abstention for 
the rest of life than never to marry at all. I am being slowly 
forced to the view that sexuality is man’s primitive nature, self- 
control is a cultivated virtue, representing a step in his upward 
evolution towards religion and spirituality, which is the natural 
law of his development. That is why self-control has been 
held in such high re^rd. I honour the person who lives up 
to the ideal of regarding sexual union only as a means of pro- 
creation. I also agree that coming together under any circums- 
tance would be sensual indulgence. But I am not prepared to 
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cofldetnn it as a heinous sin, or to regard a husband and -wife, 
■who cannot help their nature, as fellen creatures to be treated 
with cheap pity or high-brow contempt/’ 

I do not know what the scientific basis for the vajdous 
taboos in respect of marriage relationship is. But it 
seems to me clear that a social custom or usage, that helps 
the practice of -virtue and self-control, should have the 
sanctity of a moral law. If it is eugenic considerations 
that are at tlae root of interdiction of marriages between 
brother and sister, then, they ought to apply equally to 
cousin-marriages. A s^e rule of conduct, therrfore, 
would be, as a rule, to respect such taboos where they 
exist in a particular society. I accept generally the 
conditions for an ideal marriage, enumerated by my 
correspondent. But I would change their order of 
impottance and put love’ last in the list. By giving it 
the first place, the other conditions are liable to be 
overshadowed by it altogether, and rendered more or less 
nugatory. Therefore, spiritual development ought to be 
given the first place in the choice for marriage. Service 
should come next, family considerations and the interest 
of the social order should have the third place, and mutual 
attraction or love’ the fourth and die last place. This 
means that love’ alone, where the other four conditions 
are not fulfilled, should not be held as a valid reason for 
marriage. At the same time, marriage, where there is 
no love, should equally be ruled out even though alL the 
other conditions are fully complied with. I should score 
out the condition of eugenic fitness, because the begetting 
of offepring beiog the central purpose of marriage, eugMm 
fimess cannot be treated merely as a ‘condition’, it is the 
stfia qua non of marriage. 

Hindu Sbastras certainly show a marked bias in favour 
of the male ofispring. But this originated at a time when 
physical warfare was the order of the day, and adequate 
man-power was a sine qua non of success in the struggle for 
existence. The number of sons that a man had was, there- 
fore, then looked upon as a mark of virility and strength. 
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and to facilitate the 
even polygamy was 

we fegaird marriage ^ 

oas offspring, and that is' "^hy 'in" o^iT 
the first offspring is described as /.<?, *duty-bom* 

all subsequent issues being referred to as srrw, £,e. *lust" 
bom . I make no distinction between son and daughter. 
Such f^stinction is, in my opinion, invidious and wrong* 
birth or a son or a daughter should be welcome 

The story of Vishwatnitra and Vasistha is good as 
^ illustratton of the principle that the sexual act, per- 
tormed solely for the purpose of begetting offspring is 
not inconsist^t wMi the liighest ideal o? brah^a^Fciry^. 
But the -whole of that story need not be taken UteraUy. 
Sexual intercourse, for the purpose of carnal satisfaction, 
IS reversion to animality, and it should, therefore, be man’s 
end^vour to rise above it. But failure to do so between 
husband and wife^ cannot be regarded as a sin or a matter 
of obloquy. AliUions in this world eat for the satisfaction 
of their palate; similarly, millions of the husbands and wives 
indulge in the sex act for their carnal satisfaction and will 
continue to do so, and also pay the inexorable penalty in 
the shape of numberless ills with which nature visits all 
violations of its order. The ideal of absolute hrahma- 
c‘ba?yay or of married brah/?2achaQ>a^ is for those who aspire 
to a spiritual or higher life; it is the sine qua non of such 
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“Would that woman will realize lie power she has latent in her 
for good, if she has also for mischief. It is in her power to 
make the world more livable both for her and her partner, 
whetlier as fether, son, or husband, if she would cease to think 
of herself as weak, and fit only to serve as a doll for man to 
play with.” 

A_ sister, sending me a cutting from a well-known 
magazine contaiDinjg the advertisement of a most objec- 
tionable book, writes: 

^*The enclosed came under my eye when glancing over the 
pages of... I do not know if you get this magazine. I do not 
suppose you ever have time to glance at it, even if it is sent to 
you. Once before, I spoke to you about ‘obscene advertise- 
ments.’ I do so wish, you would write about them some time, 
That books of the type advertised are flooding the market to-day 
is only too true, but should responsible journals like, .encourage 
their sale ? My woman’s modesty is so utterly repelled by these 
things, that I cannot write to any one but to you. To think that 
what God has given to woman with intent for an express purpose, 

should be advertised for abuse is too degrading for words I 

wish you would write about the responsibility of leading huhan 
newsj^pers and journals in this respect. This is not the first, 
by any means, that I could have sent to you for criticism.” 

Ftom the advertisement I do not propose to repro- 
duce any portion, except to tell the reader that it describes 
as obscenely as it can the suggestive contents of the book 
advertised. Its title is: Sexual Beauty of the Femak Form 
and the advertising firm tells the reader that it will give 
away free to the buyer two more books called; New 
Ijmrkdge for the Bride, and The Sexual Embrace or How 
to F lease %$ir Partner. 

I fear, that in relying on me in any way to affect the 
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course of the advertisers of such books, otto move the 
editors or publishers from their purpose of 
their productions yield profits, she relies on a broken 
reed. No amount of appealing by me to the publisher, 
of the objectionable books, or advertisements of them, will 
be of any use. But what I would like to tell the writer 
of the letter, and other learned sisters like her, is to come 
out in the open and to do the work that is peculiarly 
and specially theirs. Very often a bad name is given to 
a person, and he or she in course of time begins to believe 
in &e badness. To call a woman a member of ‘the weaker 
sex IS a libel, in what way is woman the weaker sex, 
I do not know. If the implication is that she lacks the 
brute instinct of man, or does not possess it in the same 
measure as man, the charge may be admitted. But, then, 
woman becomes, as she is, the nobler sex. If she 
is we^ in striking, she is strong in suffering. I have 
described woman as the embomment of sacrifice and 
ahimsa. She has to learn not to rely on man to protect 
her virtue or her honour. I do not know a single instance 
of a man having ever protected the virtue of a woman. 
He cannot, even if he would. Rama certainly did 
not protect the virtue of Sita, nor the Five Pandavas 
of Dtaupadi. Both these noble women protected their 
own virtue by the sheer force of their purity. No person 
loses honour or self-respect but by his consent. A woman 
no more loses her honour or virtue, because a brute ren- 
ders her senseless and ravishes her, than a man loses 
his because a wicked woman administers to bitn a stupefy- 
ing drug and makes him do what she likes. 

_ It is remarkable that there are no books written in 
praise of male beauty. But why should there always be 
literature to excite the animal passions of ingn ? May it 
be, that woman likes to live up to the titles that tnan 
has chosen to bestow upon her ? Does she like to have 
the beauty of her form exploited by man ? Does she like 
to look l^autiful of form before man, and why? These 
are questions I would like educated sisters to ask them- 
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selves, if these advertisements and literature offend 
them, they must v/age^ a relentless war against them, 
and they will stop them in a moment. \^ould that woman 
will realise the power she has latent in her for good, if 
she has also for mischief. It is in her po"wer to make the 
world more livable both for her and her partner, whether 
as father, son or husband, if she would cease to think of 
herself as w^eak, and fit only to ser\-e as a doll for man to 
play with. If society is not to be destroyed by insane 
wars of nations against nations, and stiU more insane 
W'ars on its moral foundations, the woman will have 
to play her part, not manfully, as some are trying to do, 
but womairfuUj^. Siie won’t better humanity by vying 
with man in ius ability to destroy life, mostly without 
purpose. Let it be her privilege to wean the erring 
man from bis error, wliich will envelop in his ruin that of 
woman also. ^ This wretched advertisement is merely 
a straw show^ing which way the v/ind is blowing. It is 
a shameless ei^ploi ration of w^oman. It would not leave 
alone even, ^tlie beauty of female form of savage races 
of the world.’ 



WRONG APOTHEOSIS OF WOMEN 

*^jBe£oi:e you put your pens to paper, think of woman as your 
own mother, and I assure you the chastest literature will flow 
from your pens, even like the beautiful rain from heaven which 
waters the thirsty earth below.’^ 

0/2 the oc( 2 asion of the Grfaratz Juiterary Cotfere/ice at 
^bmedabad^ a letter was addressed to Gandblji bj the ladies 
in charge of a women's movement called Joyti Sangh. The 
letter enclosed a copy of a resolution th^ bad passed condemning 
the presefit-day tendencies in literature regarding the presenta'^ 
tion of women* There was^ Gandbfi fclt^ considerable force 
in the complaint^ and he saidi 

The gtavamecL of their charge is that the present-day 
writers give an entirely false picture of women. They 
are exasperated at the sickly sentimentality with which 
you delineate them, at the vulgar way in which you dwell 
on their physical form. Does all their beauty and their 
strength lie in their physical form^ in their capacity to 
please the lustful eye of men ? hy, rhe wrirers of the 
letter justly ask, should we be eternally represented as 
meek, submissive women for whom all the menial jobs 
of the ^ household are reserved, and whose only deities 
are their husbands ? Why are they not delineated as they 
really are ? We are, they say, neither etherial damsels, nor 
dolls, nor bundles of passions and nerves. We are as much 
human beings as men are, and we are filled with the same 
urge for freedom. I claim to know them and their mind 
sufficiently well. There was a time in South Africa when 
I was surrounded by^ numerous women, all their men- 
folk having gone to jails. There were some sixty inmates 
and I had become the brother and father of all the girls 
and women. Eet me tell you that thev erew in streti^irh 
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and spirit under me, so much so that ihey ultimately 
marched to jails themselves. 

I am told that out literature is full of even an 
exaggerated apotheosis of women. Let me say that it is an 
altogether wrong apotlieosis. Let me place one simple 
test before you. hi what light do you th in k of them when 
you proceed to write about them ? I suggest that before 
you put your pens to paper, think of woman as your 
own mother, and I assure you the chastest literature will 
flow from your pens, even like the beautiful rain from 
heaven which waters the thirsty earth below. Remember 
that a woman was your mother, before a w’^oman became 
your wife. Far from quenching their spiritual Airst, some 
writers stimulate their passions, so much so that poor 
ignorant women waste their time wondering how they 
might answer to the description our fiction gives of them. 
Are detailed descriptions of their physical form an 
essential part of literature, I wonder ? Do you firid 
anything of the kind in the Upanishads, the Quran or the 
Bible ? And yet, do you know that the English language 
would be empty without the Bible ? Three parts Bible, 
and one part Shakespeare is the description of it. Arabic 
would be forgotten without the Quran, j^d, think of 
Hindi without Tulsidas ! Do you find in it anything like 
what you find in the present-day literature about women ? 
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'*I have a fear that the modern girl loves to be Juliet to half-a« 
dozen Romeos. She loves adventure... She dresses not to 
protert herself from ■wind, rain and stm, but to attract 
attention. She improves upon Nature by painting herself and 
looking extraordinary. The non-violent vpay is not for such 
girls." 

There is a most pathetic letter from a college girl 
in the Punjab lying on my file for nearly two months. 
Want of time was but an excuse for shirking the answer 
to the girPs question. Somehow or other, I was avoiding 
the task, though I knew the answer. Meanwhile, I received 
another letter from a sister of great experience, and I 
felt that I could no longer evade the duty of dealhig with 
the college girl’s very real difficulty. Her letter is written 
in chaste Hindustani. I must try to do as much justice 
as I can to the letter, which gives me a perfect picture of 
her deep feeling. Here is my rendering of a portion 
of the letter; 

**To girls and grown-up -women there come times, in spite of 
their -wish to the contrary, when they have to venture out alone, 
whether they are going from one place to another in the satna 
city, or from one to-wn to another. And -when they are thus 
found alone, evil-minded people pester them. They use impro- 
per or even indecent language, whilst they are passing by. And 
if fear ddes not check them, they do not hesitate to take further 
liberty. I should like to know what part non-violence can play 
on. such occasions. The use of violence is, of course, there. 
If the girl or the woman has sufficient courage, she will use 
what resources she has and teach miscreants a lesson. They 
can, at least, kick up a row that would draw the attention of the 
people around, restdting in the miscreants being horse-whipped. 
But I know that the result of such treatment would be merely 
to postpone the agony, not a permanent cure. Where you know 
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the people who misbehave, I feel sure that they will listen to 
reason, to the gesture of love and humility. But what about a 
fellow cycling by, using foul language on seeing a girl or a* 
woman unaccompanied by a male companion ? You have no 
opportunity of reasoning with him. There is no likelihood of 
your meeting him again. You may not even recognize him. 
You do not know his address. What is a poor girl or a woman 
lo do in such cases I By way of example, I want to give you my 
owm experience of last night (26th October). I was going with 
a girl companion of mine, on a very special errand, at about 7-30 
p. m. It was impossible to secure a male companion at the time, 
and the errand could not be put off. On the way, a Sikh yoimg 
man passed by on his cycle, and continued to murmur something 
till we were within hearing distance. We knew that it was 
aimed at us. "We felt hurt and uneasy. There was no crowd 
on the road. Before w^e had gone a few paces, the cyclist return- 
ed. We recognized him at once vdiilst he was still at a respectful 
distance. He w^heeled towards us, heaven knows whether he 
had intended to get down or merely pass by us. We felt that 
wc were in danger. We had no faith in our physical prowess. 
I myself am weaker than the average girl. But in my hands I 
had a big book. Somehovr or other, courage came to me all of 
a sudden. I hurled the heavy book at the cycle and roared out: 
‘Dare you repeat your pranks ?" He could with difficulty keep 
his balance, put on speed and fled from us. Now, if I had not 
flung the book at his cycle, he might have harassed us by his 
filthy language to the end of our journey. This was an ordinary, 
perhaps, insignificant occurrence; but I wish you could come to 
Lahore and listen to the difiSculties of us, unfortunate girls. You 
would surely discover a proper solution. First of all, tell me 
how, in the circumstances mentioned above, can girls apply 
the principle of ahimsa and save themselves ? Secondly, what is 
the remedy for curing youth of the abominable habit of in- 
sul^g womenfolk ? You would not suggest that we should 
wait and suffer till a new generation, taught from the childhood 
to be polite to their womenfolk, comes into being. The govern- 
ment is either unwilling or unable to deal with this social evil. 
The big leaders have no time for such questions. Some, when 
they hear of a girl bravely castigating ill-behaved youth, say: 
‘Well done. That is the way all girls should behave/ Some- 
times, a leader is found eloquently lecturing against such mis- 
behaviour of students. But no one applies himself continuously 
to the solution of this serious problem. You will be painfully 
surprised to know that during Dixvali, and such other holidays, 
newspapers come out with notices warning women from 
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^^^^entuting outdoors even to see the illuminations* This one fact 
should enable you to know to what straits we are reduced in 
this part of the world. Neither the writers nor the readers of 
such warnings have any sense of shame that they should have to 
be issued."*^ 

Another Punjabi girl, to whom 1 gave the letter to read, 
supports the narrative from her own experience of her 
college days, and tells me that what my correspondent 
has related is the common experience of most girls. 

The other letter from an experienced woman relates 
the experiences of her girl friend in Lucknow. They are 
molested in cinema theatres by boys sitting in the row 
behind them, using all kinds of language which I can only 
call ^ indecent. They are stated to resort even to practi- 
cal jokes, which have been described by my correspondent 
but which I must not reproduce here. 

If the imtnediate personal relief was all that was 
needed, no doubt the remedy that the girl who descrilaes 
herself to be physically weak adopted, /.e. of flinging 
her book at the cyclist, was quite correct. It is an age- 
long remedy. And I have said in these columns that 
when a person wants to become violent, physical weak- 
ness does not come in the way of its effective use, even 
against a physically powerful opponent. And we know 
that in the present age there have been invented so 
many methods of using physical force, that even a little 
girl with sufficient intelligence can deal death and des- 
truction. The fashion now-a-days is growing of training 
girls to defend themselves in situations such as the one 
described by my correspondent. But she is wise enough 
to know that even though she was able to make effective 
use for the moment of the book she had in her hand as 
a weapon of defence, it was no remedy for the growing 
evil. In the cases of rude remarks, there need be no 
perturbation, but there should be no indifference. All 
such cases should be published in the papers. Names 
of the offenders should be published when they are traced. 
There should be no false modesty about exposing the 
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evil. Thete is nothing like public opinion foi castigating 
public misconduct. Thete is no doubt that, as the corres- 
pondent sajrs, there is great public apathy about such 
matters. But it is not the public alone that are to blame. 
They must have before them examples of rudeness. Even 
as stealing cannot be dealt with unless cases of thieving 
are published and followed up, so also it is impossible 
to deal with cases of rude behaviour if they are suppressed. 
Crime and vice generally require darkness for prowling. 
They disappear when light plays upon them. 

^ But I have a fear that the modem girl loves to be 
Juliet to half-a-dozen Romeos. She loves adventure. My 
correspondent seems to represent the unusual type. The 
modem girl dresses not to protect herself from wind, rain 
and sun, but to attract attention. She improves upon 
nature by painting herself and looking extraordin^. 
The non-violent way is not for such gkls, I have often 
remarked in these columns that definite mles govern 
the development of the non-violent spirit in us. It is 
a strenuous effort. It makes a revolution in the way of 
thinking and Hving. If my correspondent, and the girls 
of her way of tiiinking will revolutionize their life in the 
prescribed manner, they will soon find that young men, 
who at all come in contact with them, will learn to res- 
pect them and to put on their best behaviour in their 
prepuce. But if, perchance, they find, as they may, that 
their very chastity is in danger of being violated, they 
must develop courage enough to die rather than yield 
to the brute in man. It has been suggested that a gii^h 
who is gagged or bound so as to make her powerless even 
for strugglmg, cannot die as easily as I seem to think. 
I venture to assert that a girl who has the will to resist 
can burst all the bonds that may have .been used to render 
her powerless. The resolute wiU gives her the strength 
to die. 

But this heroism is possible only for those who have 
trained themselves for it. Those who have not a living 
faith in non-violence will learn the art of ordinary 
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self-defeiicc, and protect tiiemselves from indecent be- 
haviour of unchivalrous youth. 

The great question, however, is vrhy should young 
men be devoid of elementary good manners so as. to make 
decent girls to be in perpetual fear of molestation from 
:hem ? I should be sorry to discover that the majority 
Df young men have lost all sense of chivalry, jBut they 
should, as a class, be jealous of their reputation and 
leal with every case of -impropriety occurring among 
heir mates. They must learn to hold the honour <5“ 
very woman as dear as that of their own sisters and 
QOthers. All the education they receive will be in vain j 
: they do not learn good manners- f 

is it not as much the concern of professors and 
::hqoimasters to ensure gentlemanliness among 
upils, as to prepare them for the subjects prescribed for 
le class-room ? 


/ 



THE MODERN GIRL 


“The modem girl has a special meaniDg...But all the gifts 
who receive English education are not modem girls. I know 
many who are not at all touched by the ‘modem girl’ spirit. But 
there are some who have become modem girls.” 

I have received a letter, written on behalf of eleven 
girls, whose names and addresses have been sent to me. 
I give it below, with changes that make it more readable, 
withoutinany way altering the meaning: 

“Your comments on the letter of a lady student captioned 
Sbamt%ni. published in Harijas oitht 31st December, 1938, 
deserve special attention. The modem girl, it seems, has pro- 
voked you to the extent that you have disposed of her finally 
as one playing Juliet to half-a-dozen Romeos. This remark, 
which betrays your idea about women in general, is not very 
inspiring. 

“In these days when women are coming out of closed doors to 
help men and take an equal share of the burden of life, it is, 
indeed, strange that they are still blamed even when they are 
■ imltreated by men. It cannot be denied that instances can be 
cited where the fault is equally divided. There may be a few girls 
playing Juliets to half-a-dozen Romeos. But such cases presuppose 
the existence of half-a-dozen Romeos, moving about the streets 
in quest of a Juliet. And, it cannot or should never be taken that 
modern girls are categorically all Juliets or modem youths all 
Romeos. You yourself have come in contact with quite a 
number of modern girls, and may have been struck by their 
resolution, sacrifice and other sterling womanly virtues. 

“As for forming public opinion against such misdemeanours as 
pointed out by your correspondent, it is not for girls to do it, 
not so much out of false shame as from its ineffectiveness. 

“But a statement like this from one revered aU over the world 
seems to hold a brief once more for that worn out and 
unbecoming saying: ‘Woman is the gate of Hell*. 

“From the foregoing remarks, however, please do not conclude 
that modern girls have no respect for you. They hold you in 
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as much respect as every young man does. To be hated or 
pitied is -what they resent much. They are ready to their 

mys if they are really guilty. Their guilt, if any, must be con- 
clusively proved before they are anathematized. In this respect, 
they would neither desire to take shelter under the cov^g 
of ‘ladies, please’, nor would they silently stand and allow the 
judge to condemn them in his own way. Truth must be faced; 
the modem girl or ‘JuHet,’ as you have called her, has courage 
enough to fe.ce it.” 

My cotrespondents do not, pethaps, know that I began 
setvice of India’s women in South Africa more than forty 
years ago, when perhaps none of them was bom, I hold 
myself to be incapable of writing anything derogatory 
to womanhood. l\Iy regard for the fair sex is too great 
to permit me to think ill of them. She is, what she has 
been described to be in EngHsh, the better-half of man- 
kind, And my article was written to expose students’ 
shame, not to advertise the frailties of girls. But, iu giving 
the diagnosis of the disease, I was bound, if I was to pres- 
cribe the right remedy, to mention all the factors which 
induced the disease. 

The modem girl has a special meaning. Therefore, 
there was no question of my restricting the scope of my 
remark to some. But all the girls who receive Knglisb 
education are not modem girls. I know many who 
are not at all touched by the ‘modern girl’ spirit. But 
there are some who have become modern girls. My 
remark was meant to warn India’s girl students against 
copying the modern girl, and complicating a problem that 
has become a serious menace. For, at the time I receiv- 
ed the letter referred to, I received also a letter from an 
Andhra girl student, bitterly complaining of the behaviour 
of Andhra students, which, from the description given, 
is worse than what was described by the Lahore ghl. 
This (feughter of Andhra tells me, the simple dress of her 
girl friends gives tliem no protection, but they lack the 
courage to expose the barbarism of the boys, who ate 
a disgrace to the institution they belong to, I commend 
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this complaint to the authotities of the Andhra Univer- 
sity. 

The eleven girls I invited to initiate a crusade against 
the rude behaviour of students, God helps only those 
who help themselves. The girls must learn the art of 
protecting themselves against the rujffianly behaviour 
of man. 


/ 



A SISTER^S QUESTIONS 

“Where there js a non-violent atmosphere, where is the 
constant teaching of abimsay woman will not regard herself 
as dependent, weak or helpless. She is not reallj helpless 
when she is really pure. Her purity makes her conscious 
of her strength.” 

Q. “How is one to protect the honour of women ?** 

A. “The question may be discussed under two 
heads; (x) how is a woman to protect her own honour ? 
and (z) how are her male relatives to protect it ? 

As regards the first question, where there is a non- 
violent atmosphere, where there is the constant teaching 
of ahm!ay women will not regard herself as dependent 
weak or helpless. She is not really helpless when she is 
really pure. Her purity makes her conscious of her 
strength. I have always held that it is physically impos- 
sible to violate a woman against her will. The outrage 
takes place only when she gives way to fear, or does not 
realize her moral strength. If she cannot meet the assai- 
lant’s physical might, her purity will ^ive her the strength 
to die before he succeeds in violating her. Take the 
case of Sita. Physically she was a weakling before Ravana, 
but her purity was more than a match even for his giant 
might. He tried to win her with all kinds of allurements, 
but could not carnally touch her without her consent. 
On Ae other hand, if a woman depends on her own 
physical strength, or upon a weapon she possesses, she is 
sure to be discounted whenever her strength is exhausted. 

The second question is easily answered. The brodier 
or father or friend will stand between his protege and her 
assault. He will, then, either, dissuade the assailant from 
his wicked purpose, or allow himself to be killed by him 
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in preventing him. k so laying down his life, he will 
not only have done his duty, but given a new accession of 
strength to his protege who will now know how to protect 
her honour. 

Qj, But thete lies the rub. How is a woman to lay down 
her life ? Is it possible for her to do so ? 

A. Oh! any day more possible for her than 
for man._ I know that women are capable of throwing 
away their lives for a much lesser purpose. Only a few 
days ago, a young girl of twenty burnt herself to death as 
she felt she was being persecuted for refusing to go in 
for ordinary studies. And, she perished with such cool 
courage and determination. She ignited her sari with 
an ordinary oil-light and did not so much as raise a cry, 
so that the people in the neighbouring room were unware 
of the happening until all was over. I do not give liese 
details to commend her example, but to show how easily 
woman can tlirow away her life. I, at any rate, am 
incapable of this courage. But I agree that it is not the 
external light but the inner light that is needed. 

5* How one is to avoid anger and violence altogether in deal- 
ing with children? 

^ A. You know out old adage; ‘play with him till 
he is five, hammer him for ten years, treat him as your 
friend when he is sixteen.’ But, don’t you worry. If 
you have to be angry with your child on occasions, I 
shall ^ call that anger non-violent anger. I am spea^g 
of wise mothers, not the ignorant ones who do not 
deserve to be mothers. 



A RENUNCIATION 


“Innoceat youth is a priceless possession, not to be squandered 
away for the sake of a momentary excitement, miscalled 
pleasure. Let the weak girls be strong enough to resist the 
approaches, though they may be declared to be innocent, of 
young men who are either knaves or who do not know what 
they are doing.” 

In 1891, after my return from England, I virtually 
took charge of the children of the family and introduced 
the habit of walking with them— boys and girls— putting 
my hands on their shoulders. These were my brothers’ 
children. The practice continued even after they grew 
old. With the extension of the family, it gradually grew 
to proportions sufficient to attract attention. 

I was unconscious of doing any wrong, so far as I 
can recollect, till some years ago at Sabarmati an inmate 
of the Ashrama told me that my practice, when extended 
to grown-up girls and women, offended tbe accepted 
notions of decency. But, after discussion with the inmates, 
it was continued. Recently, two co-workers who came 
to Wardha suggested that the practice was likely to set 
a bad example to others, and that I should discontinue 
it on that account. . Their argument did not appeal to 
me. Nevertheless, I did not want to ignore the friends’ 
warning. I, therefore, referred it for examination and 
advice to five inmates of the Ashrama. Whilst it was 
taking shape a decisive event took place. It was brought 
to my notice that a bright university student was taking 
aU sorts of liberties in private with a girl who was under 
his influence, on the plea that he loved her like his own 
sister and could not restrain himself from some physical 
demonstration of it. He resented the slightest sugges- 
tion of impurity. Could I mention what the youth had 
8 
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been doing, the reader would unhesitatingly pronounce 
the liberties taken by him as impure. When I read the 
correspondence, I and those who saw it came to the 
conclusion that either the young man was a consummate 
hypocrite or was self-deluded. 

Anyway, the discovery set me a-thinking. I recalled 
the warning of the two co-workers and asked myself 
how I would feel, if I found that the young 
using my practice in his defence. I may mention that 
the girl, who is the victim of the youth’s attentions, 
although she regards him as absolutely pure and bto^erly’ 
does not like them, even protests against them, but is too 
weak to resist his action. The self-introspection ind^iced 
by the event resulted, within two or three days of the 
reading of the correspondence, in the renunciation of 
the practice, and I announced it to the inmates of the 
Wardha Ashrama on the rath instant. It was not without 
a pang that I came to the decision. Never has an impure 
thought entered my being during or owing to the practice. 
My act has always been open. I believe that my act was 
that of a patent and had enabled the numerous girls iwrlpt 
my^ pidance and wardship to give their confidences 
which, perhaps, no one else has enjoyed in the same mea- 
sure. Wl^st I do not believe in a hrabtnacbenya which 
ever requires a wall of protection against the toudi of 
the opposite sex, and will faU if exposed to the least’ 
temptation, I am not unaware of the dangers attendant 
upon the freedom I have taken. 

The discovery quoted by me has, therefore, prompted 
me to renounce the practice, however pure it may have 
been in itself. Every act of mine is scrutinized by thou- 
sands of men and women, as I am conducting an experi- 
ment requiring ceaseless vigilance. I must avoid doing 
things which may require a reasoned defence. My 
example was never meant to be followed by all and sundry. 
The young rnan’s case has come upon me as a warning. 

I have taken it in the hope that my renunciation will set 
right those who may have erred, whether under the 
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inBu-ence of xhy e::sampie or witlaom it. Iimo cent x^ontb 
is "a. priceless possession^ not to be st^nttnc^circci H’wav for 
tb.e sake of a momentary excitement, miscalleci pleasure. 
.And let tke weak girls, like tke one in this picture, be stronfr 
enough to resist the approaches, though they may be 
declared to be innocent, of young men who ate eitlier 
knaves or who do not know what they are doing. 


/ 



BE SISTERS OF MERCY 


**Your parents do not send yon to school to become do] 
on the contrary, you are expected to become Sisters of Men 
•..She becomes a Sister of Mercy immediately she thinks k 
of herself, and more of those who are poorer and more unfort 
nate than herself.’’ 

speaking at the XJdivil GirU College^ Jeiffna, Gai 

said: 


It has given me very great pleasure, indeed, to : 
you this morning. I do not at all appreciate the 
of your little gifts, which have come right from the boi 
of your hearts, having been merged in the general pi 
but I am going to put the best construction possible t 
the fact of your purse having been merged m the gei 
purse; you, being more modest than boys, do not i 
me to know that you had given anything at all, but ha" 
met thousands or tens of thousands of girls througl 
India, it is difficult for girls now-a-days to hide from 
any good things that they may do. 

^ Now, there are some girls who do not mind e 
telling me the bad things that they do. Let me hope 
of all these girls before me, there is not one single 
who does a bad thing. Not having the time to cr 
examine you, I am not going to weary you with questi< 
but if there are any girls in our midst who do bad thit 
I would fdn let them know that, if tiiat is the case, tl 
education is useless. 

Your parents do not send you to school to becc 
dolls; on the contrary, you are expected to become Sisi 
of Mercy. Do not make the mistake of thinking t 
only those may be called Sisters of Mercy, who wea 
particular dress. She becomes a Sister of Mercy imr 
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diately she thinks less of herself, and more of those who 
are poorer and more nnfortnnate than herself- And yon 
have done the work of Sisters of Alercy in giving 
your mite to the purse that has been presented to 
because that purse has been presented for those who are 
unfortunately poorer than yourselves- 

j. o give a little bit of money is easy enough^ to do 
a little thing one’s seif is more difScult, If you really 
feel for the people for whom you are giving money, you 
must go a step further and wear KJbadi that these people 
manufacture. If, when is brought before you, 

you say: ^K.]badz is a bit coarse, we cannot wear it,’ then, 
I know you have not the spirit of self -'Sacrifice in you! 

It is such a very nice thing that here there is no 
distinction between high class and low class, touchables 
and untouchables; and if your hearts are also working in 
that direction, and you do not consider yourselves superior 
to some other girls, it is a very good thing indeed. 

Ivlay Ood bless you I 



ADVICE TO GRL STUDENTS 


“Every girl, every Indian gkl, is not bom to marry. I can 
show many girls who ate to-day dedicating themselves to 
semce, instead of serving one man. It is high time that the 
Hindu girls produce or reproduce an edition, and, if possible 
a glorified edition of Parvatl and Sita.” * 

In bis speech at Ramanatban Girls’ College, Jaffna 
Gandhi] i said: ' * 

It has, indeed, given me great joy to be able to come 
here this morning, as if to put a finishing^ touch to the 
whole round of visits to different scholastic iastitutions 
in JcffDfi. 

Your promise in your address, tliat you are going 
to observe this day as an annual function and devote 
it to collections for Khadi work, has touched me to the 
core. I know that this is no idle promise on your part, 
but that you are going to fulfil that promise religiously. 
If the famishing millions, on whose behalf I am touring, 
could possibly understand this determination on theS 
of their sisters, I know it would gladden their hearts, 
but vou will be pained to be informed by me that these 
dumb millions, in whose behalf you have given me this 
purse— and so many purses have been given in Ceylon— 
would not even understand such things, if I attempted 
to tell them. No description that I can give you of their 
miserable life, can possibly give you a proper perspective 
of what that position means. 

This immediately brings me to the question— what 
are you to do for these and such other people? It is easy 
enough to suggest a little more simplicity, a little more 
hardness in life, but that would be merelv nlavino- with 
the question. 
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Thoughts and thoughts like these brought rae to 
the Sipianing wheel, I srici to myself, as I say to you now, 
tliat if you could but establish a iiviug link between those 
famishing^ millions and yourselves, there is some hope for 
yoa, for them and for the world. 

Religious instruction you have, and very properly, 
in this institution. You have got also a beautiful temple! 
I see from your time-table that you begin the day by 
peering worship, all of which is good and elevating, but 
it may easily amount to a beautiful ceremonial and nrtthtW 
else, if that worship is not translated day after day into 
some pmctical work. So, I say, in order to follow out 
that act of worship, take up the spinning wheel, sit at it 
for half an hour, and think of these millions that I have 
described to you and say in the name of God: T spin 
for the sake of them*. If you do it with your heart, with 
the knowledge that you ate the humbler and the richer 
for that real act of devotion, if you will dress not for show, 
but for covering your limbs, you will certainly not have 
^y hesitation in wearing Khadi and establishing that bond 
between purselves and the millions. 

, _This is not all that I want to say to the girls of this 
institution. 

If you will be deserving of the care and attention 
that Sir Ramanathan has bestowed upon you, and that 
IS being bestowed on you by Lady Ramanathan and the 
staff working under her care, you will have to do many 
more things* I saw in your tnagazines raention made, 
with some degree of pardonable pride, of what some of 
the old school girls had been doing. I saw notices after 
ras style. So and so married so* and so— 4 or 5 notices. 
xhexe is, I know, nothing wrong in a girl who has come 
of age, about 25 or even zz years old, in getting married. 
Rut I miss in these notices a single mention of a girl who 
had dedicated herself to service only. So, I propose to 
tell you what I told the girls of H.H. the Maharajah’s 
College for girls in Bangalore, that we get a poor return 
or the great efforts that are being made by educationists 
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and by lavish charities, if you all become mere dolls an< 
disappear from life as soon as you are discharged from sud 
institutions. 

A vast majority of girls disappear from public life 
as soon as they are discharged from schools and colleges. 
You, of this institution, have no such business. You have 
the example of Tviiss Emery and the example of others 
who have been superintending, and who have been, if I am 
not speaking incorrectly, maidens. 

Every girl, every Indian girl, is not bom to marry. I 
can show many girls who are to-day dedicating themselves 
to service, instead of serving one man. It is high time that 
Hindu girls produce or reproduce an edition, and, if possi- 
ble, a glorified edition of Parvati and Sita. 

You clrim to be Saivites. You know what Parvati 
did. She did not spend money for a husband, nor would 
she allow herself to be bought, and she to-day adorns the 
Hindu firmament by being classed with one of the Seven 
Sa^is—not because of the degrees in an educational ins- 
titution that she received, but because of her unheard-of 
tapasya (penance). 

Here, I understand that there is the hateful system 
of dowry, whereby it becomes most difficult for young 
women to get suitable matches. The grown-up girls — 
some of you are grown-up — are expected to resist all such 
temptations. If you will resist these evil customs, some 
of you will have to begin by remaining maidens either 
for life, or at least for a number of years. Then, when 
it is time for you to marry, and you feel that you must 
have a partner in life, you will not be in thirst of one 
who has money or fame, or beauty of person, but you will 
be in search of one — even as Parvati was — who has got 
all the matchless qualities which go to make good cha- 
racter.^ You know how Naradjee described Siva to 
Parvati — ^a mere pauper smeared with ashes, no handsome- 
ness about him and a BrahmchaHy and Parvati said: ‘Yes, 
he vdll be my husband.’ * You won’t have several editions 
of Siva, unless some of you will be content to offer tapaya 
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not for thousands of years, as Parvati did. XTe frail 

accept these conditions, you -will refuse 

to of dolls, but 'w.dll aspire 

to be Sc^i s like Parvati, Damayanti, Sita and Savitri 
rhen. and not till then, in my humble opinion, \cill you 
have deserved an mstitution of this character ^ 

God fire you with this ambition, and if you are 
inspired, may He help you to realize this ambiticm ! 


/ 



CURSE OF CHILD-MARRIAGE 


“This custom of child-marriage is both a moral as well as a 
physical evil. For, it undermines our morals and induces 
physical degeneration. By countenancing such customs, we 
recede from God as well as Swaraj.’’ 

Dvirs. Margaret E. Cousins has sent me notes of a 
tragic case^ that appears to^ have just occurred in Madras 
and has arisen out of a child-marriage, the girl being 15 
years and the ‘husband"' 26. Hardly had the pair fived 
together for 15 days, when the girl died of burning, ilie 
jury have found that she committed suicide owing to the 
unbearable and inhuman solicitation of the so-called 
husband. The dying deposition of the girl would go 
to show that the ‘husband’ had set fire to her clothes. 
Passion knows no prudence, no pity. 

^ But how the girl died is beside the point. The 
indisputable facts are: 

I. That the girl was married when she was only 13; 

a. That she had no sexual desire, inasmuch as she resisted the 
advances of the ‘husband’; 

3. That the ‘husband’ did make cruel advances; 

4. And that she is now no more. 

It is irreligion, not religion, to give religious sanc- 
tion to a brutal custom. The Smritis bristle with 
contradictions. The only reasonable deduction to be 
drawn from the contradictions is that the texts, that may 
be contrary to known and accepted morality, more 
especially, to the moral precepts enjoined in the StitHHs 
themselves, must be rejected as interpolations. Inspir- 
ing verses on self-restraint could not be written at the 
same time and by the same pen that wrote the verses 
encouraging the brute in man. Only a man, innocent 
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of self-restraint and steeped in ■vice, could cal) it a sin 
not to marry a girl before she reached the age of monthly 
periods. It should be held sinful to marry a giii for 
several years after the periods begin. There cannot be 
even the thought of marriage before the periods begin. 
A girl is no more fit to bear children on beginning of the 
periods than a lad is to procreate as soon as he grows 
the first hair on his upper lip. 

This custom of child-marriage is both a moral as well 
as a physical evil. For, it undermines our morals and in- 
duces physical degeneration. By countenancing such 
customs, "we recede from God as "well as Swaraj. A man 
who has no thought of the tender age of a girl has 
none of God. iVnd under-grown men have no capacity 
for fighting battles of freedom, or, having gained it, of 
retaining it. Fight for Swaraj means, not mere political 
awakening, but an all-round awakening — social, education- 
al, moral, economic and political. 

Legislation is being promoted to raise the age of 
consent. It may be good for bringing a minority to 
book. But it is not legislation that will cure a popular 
evil, it is enlightened public opinion that can do it. I am 
not opposed to legislation in such matters, but I do lay 
greater stress on cultivation of public opinion. The 
Mai^as case would have been impossible, if there had been 
a living public opinion against child-marriages. The 
young man in question is not an illiterate labourer, but an 
intelligent educated typist. It would have been impos- 
sible for him to marry or touch the girl, if public opinion 
had been against the marriage or the consummation of 
the marriage of girls of tender age. Ordinarily, a girl 
under i8 years should never be given in marriage. 



DEFENDING CHILD-MARRIAGE 


**We Bave many abuses in our midst, moral, social, economical 
and political.^ They require patient study, diligent research, 
delicate handling, accuracy of statement and clear thinking on 
them, and sober impartial judgment.” 

A teadef of Young India writes: 

**I am very much pained to read the following sentence in your 
article on Curse of Child Marriage^ published in the Yomg ludia of 
the 26th August I9 z 6; ‘Only a man innocent of self-restiaint 
and steeped in vice could call it a sin not to marry a girl before 
she readied the age of monthly period’. 

“I fail to understand why you could not take a charitable view 
of tliose whose opinion differs from you. One can certainly 
thst the Hindu law-giver was entirely wrong in prescribing 
child-marriage. But I think it improper to say that those who 
insist on child-marriage are ‘steeped in vice’. It seems to go 
beyond the limits of politeness in controversy. In feet, this 
is the first time that I heard such an argument against cbild- 
rnarriage.^ Neither the Hindu social reformers nor the Chris- 
tian missionaries ever said so, so far as I am aware. Tmaginp^ 
therefore, the shock which I received when 1 found this argu- 
ment in writing of Mahatma Gandhi whom I believed to be 
perfection itself, so fer at least as charity towards opponents is 
concerned. 

‘‘You have condemned not one or two, but probably every one 
of tbe Hindu law-givers. For, so fer as I know, every Smritikara 
enjoins early marriages of girls. It is impossible to bold, as you 
have suggested, that the passages enjoining early marriage are 
interpolations. The practice ot early marriage is not confined 
to any province or class of society, but is practically a universal 
rastom in India. It is also a very old practice dating from the 
time of the Uatnajana. 

‘T shall try to give briefly what I consider might have been the 
reasons why the Hindu law-givers insisted upon early marriage 
of girls. They considered it very desirable that every girl 
should have a husband as a rule. This. is necessary, no less for 
the peace of mind and happiness of the girls themselves, than for 
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the weliare of the society in general. If every girl has to be pro- 
vided with a husband, the choice of husband should be made by 
the parents of the girl and not by the girls themstlves. If the 
choice is left to the girls themselves, it will result in many girls 
not being married at all, cot because they do not like marriage 
but because it is very difficult for all girls to find out suitable 
husbands- . It is also dangerous, for it might lead to flirtation and 
might cause looseness of morals. Youths, who appear to be good, 
might ruin the virtue of simple girls. Again, if the choice is 
to be made by parents, the girls must be married young. 
When they are grown-up, they may fall in love and may not like 
to marry the bridegroom selected bv the parents. When a gid 
is married young, she becomes one' with her husband and his 
femily. The union is more natural and more perfect. It is 
sometimes difficult for grown-up girls, with fixed ideas and habits, 
to adapt themselves in a new home. 

“The chief objection to early marriage is that it weakens the 
health of the gid and her children. But this objection is not very 
convincing for the following reasons. The age of marriage 'is 
now rising among the Hindus, but the race is becoming weaker. 
Fifty or hundred years ago, the men and women were generally 
stronger, healthier, and mote long-lived than now. But eady 
rnarriage was, then, more in vogue. The physique of educated 
girls who are married late is not generally better than the girls 
who receive less education and are narried eady. From these 
fects it appears probable that early marriage does not cause as 
much physical deterioration as some people believe. 

“You have good knowledge of both European society and Indian 
society. You will be able to say whether on the whole Indian 
wives are more devoted to their husbands than European wives; 
whether among the poor people the Indian husbands treat their 
wives more kindly than European husbands; whether there are 
fewer cases of unhappy marriages among Indians than among 
Europeans; whether sexual morality is higher in Indian society 
than in European society. If in these respects the Indian marriages 
are more successful than European marriages, then, early marriage, 
which is an essential feature of Indian marriages, should not be 
condemned. 

“I cannot believe that the Hindu law-givers were actuated by any 
consideration except the true welfare of society in general (includ- 
ing both the men and women) in laying down the injunction 
of early marriage of girls. I believe that early marriage of girls 
is one of the features of Hindu society, which has maintained its 
purity and prevented its disruption in spite of very hostile environ- 
ments. You may not believe all this. But may we not expect 
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tlmt you should disrard your idea that all the great Hindu law- 
givers, who have insisted on early marriage of gids, were innocent 
of self-restmint and were ‘steeped in vice* ? 

**The^ Madras case reported by you seems to be very peculiar. 
The jury held that ^e girl committed suicide. But the girl 
said that her husband set fire to her clothes. In these con- 
flicting drcums^ces, it is very difficult to hold that the fects, 
which you consider to be indisputable, are really so. There have 
been inillions of cases of gid-wives below 13. Not one case 
of suicide, due to cruel advances of the husband, has been heard 
before. Probably, there were peculiar features in the Madras 
case, and early marriage was not the principal cause of the death”. 


Well does the Poet say: ‘It costs vety little to fashion 
a stiitable philosophy in otdet to mitigate the rudeness 
of facts that secretly hurt one’s conscience.’ 

This ‘reader of Young India* has gone a step further. 
He has not only fashioned a suitable philosophy but ig- 
nored facts, and erected his argument on unsupported 
statements. 

The charge of want of charity I must pass by, if only 
because I have not accused the law-givers, but I have 
ventured to impute vice to those who could insist on 
marria^ at an age too tender for bearing the burden of 
mothefliood. Want of charity comes into being only 
when you accuse a live person, not an imaginary being, 
and that too without cause, of impure motives. But 
is there any warrant for the writer saying that the origi- 
nal author of the several Smritis who preached sdf- 
restraint wrote the verses enjoining marriage of little 
girls ? Is it not more charitable to assume that the 
^ishis could not be guilty of impurity or gross ignf>ranrf> 
of cardinal facts concerning the growth of the human 
body? 

But even if the texts ordering child, as opposed to 
catly (fof, eatly mamage means matriage well befote 
f 5)> marriage be_ found to be authoritative, we must re-* 
ject them in the light of positive experience and scientific 
knowledge. I question the accuracy of the statement 
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that child-martiage is univetsal in Hindu society. I should 
be sotry to find that ‘rriliions of girls* are married, i.e. 
live as wives, whilst they are yet children. The Hindus 
would have died as a race long ago, if ‘millions of girls* 
had their marriages consummated at, say, the age of 
eleven. 

Nor does it follow that if the parents arc to continue 
to make the choice of husbands for their daughters, the 
marriage must be contracted and consummated early. It 
is still less true to maintain that if girls have to make their 
choice, there must be courtship and flirtation. After all, 
courtship is not universal in Europe, and thousands of 
Hindu girls ate married after fifteen and yet have their 
husbands selected by their parents, hlussalman parents 
invariably select husbands for their grown-up daughters. 
Whether the choice is to be made by girls or their 
parents is a separate question and is regulated by custom. 

The correspondent has tendered no proof to support 
the statement that children of grown-up wives are weaker 
than those of child-wives. In spite of my experience of 
lx)th Indian and European society, I must refuse to enter 
into a comparison of their morals. Granting, however, 
for the sake of ar^ment, that morals of European sodety 
are lower than tiaose of Hindu sodety, will it naturally 
follow that the lowness is due to the marriages takitig 
place after full 'maturity? 

Lastly, the IS'Iadras case does not help the cortes- 

g indent, but his use of it betrays his hasty judgment 
sed upon a total disregard of facts. If he will refer 
to the artide again, he will discover that I have drawn 
my conclusion from proved facts. My conclusion is 
unaffected by the cause of death. It was proved (i) 
that the girl was of tender age; (2) that she had no sexual 
desire; that the “husband** made cruel advances; (4) 
that she is no mote. It was ^d enough if the girl commit- 
ted suidde, it was worse if the husband murdered her 
b^use she could not yield to his inhutrmn Ixist. The 
girl was fit only to learn and play, not to play the wife 
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and carry on her tiny shoulders the Mi^eight of household 
cares, or the yoke of a lord and master. 

My correspondent is a man occupying high position 
in society. The nation expects better things from those 
of her sons and daughters who have rec^ved a liberal 
education, anc^ who are expected to think and act in 
her_ behalf. We have many abuses in our midst, moral 
social, economical, and political. They require patient 
study, diligent research, delicate handling, accuracy ’ of 
statement and clear thinking on them, and sober impar- 
tial judgment. We may then differ, if necessary, as poles 
asunder. But we shall surely harm the country, our 
respecdve religions and the national cause, if we do not 
toil to discover the truth and adhere to it, cost what it 
may. 


/ 



AWFULKESS OF CHILD-MARRIAGE 


‘ The evil of child-marriage is at least as extensive in the 
villages as m the cidcs. It is pre-eminently women's work. 
Men have no doubt to do their share. But when a man 
turns into a beast, he is not likely to listen to reason.” 


The /\nti-Child-hJamfige Committee has published 
useful and instfuctive bulletin on child-maniage. I 
ipy the main paragrephs below; 


The Census Report for India of 193 x gave the following figures 
or the number of girls, who are married under the age o£ j f bv 
age groups: * ^ 


Agt group 

0 to I 

1 2 
« » 3 

3 » 4 

4 » J 

5 » 10 

10 i> 15 


Percentage married 

.8 

. . 1.2 

. . 2.0 

4.2 
6.6 
.. 19.3 

.. 38.1 


unbelievable number of 
child-widows in the country. The figures are: 


4 gegroap 


o to I 


e » 3 

3 » 4 

4 » J 

J „ 10 
10 „ 13 


A^tml number 
of widows 

i>5i5 

• • I, 785 
•• 3.485 

• • 9. 076 
.. 15,019 
1, 03, 482 
I. 85, 539 


9 
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“The evil of child-mamage is often said to be quantitatively smal 
and the custom not xmivetsal; but even if the number of child- 
■widows revealed in these figures is one-htindredth of the actrn 
figures, no humanitarian public or Government will -wait £ 
moment before preventing the source of this misery. In thi* 
connection, let us also remember that for most of these childrer 
re-marriage is impossible. 

“Another consequence of child-marriage is the number of youns 
mothers who die in child-birth. 200,000 deaths in child-birth is the 
yearly average for India. This -works up to 20 deaths per hour 
and a vast number of these deaths occur to girls in their teens 
According to Sir John Megaw, *of every z,ooo young mothers 
too are desJned to die in child-birth before they cease havini 
babies.’ We have no accurate figures for maternal mortality 
It is estimated at 24.5 per thousand for India, whereas it is onli 
4,5 for England. ■’ 

"‘Lastly, child-marriage affects not merely the mother but the chilr 
and, therefore, the race.^ In India, out of every 1,000 childrer 
bom, 18 1 die. This is the average; there are places in India when 
the average goes us to 400 per 1,000. The very backward condi- 
don ot India, in tms respect, is evident by a comparison of figure! 
tor infant in England and Japan, which are 60 aac 

24 per mille respectively. The horror is, indeed, great when wc 
remember that the evil is a preventible one, and it is the lack of ar 
educated social conscience which has allowed the evil to flourist 
unchecked. 

“The most regrettable fact of all is that in all these respects progress 
is so slow, even if it is existent. For example, in 1921 there were 
9,066 wives under the age of i, in 1951 there were 44,082— at 
increase of nearly 5 times while the population increased otily bj 
one-ten&. Again, in 1921 there were 759 -widows ufider r, and in 
1931 the corresponding number was 1,515. The successive 
census figures sho-w most microscopic improvement. The 
popula-tion is increasing far more rapidly than the progress in 
mcastues to check these evils. The caU for active steps to eradi- 
cate them is, therefore, most urgent than evet, and the women’s 
movement in hidia can have no higher or more urgent task 
me rousing of the conscience of the public and the Government 
30 this matter.” 

• figures should cause us all to hang our heads 

la shame. But, that won’t remedy the evil. The eviJ 
of child-mamage is at least as extensive in the villages 
as in the cities. It is pre-eminently women’s work. Men 
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have, dcubt, to do their shate. Btit ^hen a turns 

into a iiseast^ lie is not likely to listen to reason. It is the 
motners who have to be educated to understand their 
privilege and only o£ refusal. \\ ho can teach them this 
venmre to suggest, therefore, that the All 
h.dia Vv omens Conference to be true to its name has to 
descend to the villages. The bulletins are valuable. Thev 



^ wim txie village women. 

it,ven when, if ever^ it is established, the task won’t be 
’.'CSV. But, some da}- or other, the beginning has to be 
^^3.1; mrection. before any result can be hoped for. 
^vni^ tne ^x.r. V, .C make common cause with the 
- ^ • -"•? viUaga woriier, no matter how able he 

^p^ct to approach villagers purely for 
the sai.c of soraal reform. They will have to touch all 

yiUa^ work, I must repeat, 
education not in the three R’s, but in o^n- 
of the villagers to the needs of true^Me 
oetitting thinking beings, which humans are supposed to be. 


/ 



HELPLESS WIDOWS 


‘*I iiave repeatedly said tliat every -widow lias as tauch right 
to re-mar^ as every -widower." Voluntary -widowhood is 
a priceless boon in Hinduism; enforced wido-whood is a 
curse.” 

A bereaved fdend sends a pathetic letter, describing 
the plight of a 17 years old girl who has lost in Quetta 
earthquake her husband, two months old child, father-in- 
law and her husband’s younger brother, that is to say 
everybody in her father-in-kw’s house. ]My correspondent 
adds that she escaped uoluirt and returned with only her 
clothes on. She is bis uncle’s daughter and he does not 
know Iiqw to console her or what to do with her. She 
herself is not undamaged. Her leg has been injured, 
though fortunately the bone remains intact. The corres- 
pondent concludes by saying: 

“I have left her with bet mother in Lahore. I gecdy mentioned 
to her other relatives whetherthegirl might not be re-married. 
Some listened to me sympathetically and some resented the pro- 
posal. I have no doubt that many a girl must have suffered the 
same fete as this cousin of mine. Will you say a -word of encour- 
agement to these unfortunate -wido-ws ?” 

I do not know what my pen or voice can do in matters 
in which age-long prejudices are concerned. I have re- 
peatedly said that every vidow has as much right to re- 
marry as evety^ widower. Voluntary widowhood is a 
priceless boon in Hinduism; enforced widowhood is a 
And I veiy much feel that many young widows, 
if they wem absolutely free, not so much from the fear 
of physical restraint as from the opprobrium of Hindu 
public opimon, would re-mariy without the slightest 
hesitation. All the young widows, therefore, who are 
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in the unfortunate position of this bereaved sister from 
Quetta^ should have every inducement given to them 
to re-marrv, and should be sure that no blame would 
be attached to them if they chose to re-marry, and every 
effort^ should be made to select for them suitable matches. 
This is not work that can be done by any institution. This 
work has got to be done by indi\ddual reformers whose 
relatives have become wddows^ and they have to carry 
on a vigorous, dignified and restrained propaganda in 
own circles, and whenever they succeed they should 
give the widest publicitv to the event. Thus, and only 
thus, there is likely to be tangible relief provided for the 
girls who might have become widow's during the earth- 
c^uake. It is possible that the public sympathy can be 
easily^ mobilized whilst the memory of the tragedy is 
fresh in mind, and if once the reform takes place on a large 
scale, the girls wrho may have become widows in the 
natural course will also find it easy to get married if thev 
are willing to do so. ^ 


/ 



El\FORCED WIDOWHOOD 


"No outside imposition mn. cars Hindu society of the en- 
forced ■vfido'whood of girls, who don’t even know whai 
maariage is. The reform can come, first, by the force of 
enlightened public opinion among Hindus; secondly, by 
parents recognizing the duty of marrying their girl-widows.” 

Pyaielal has unearthed _ the following instructive 
extract on the Sutfee and widowhood from the treatise 
on Universal History by Diodorus, the Sicilian, who 
lived in the age of Julius Cseser: 

"Now, it was an ancient law among the Indians that when young 
men and amdens were minded to wed, they did not marry accord- 
ing to tlie judgment of the parents, but by mutual consent. But 
when espousals were made between persons of immature age, 
mistakes of judgment were of frequent occurrence, and when 
both sides repented their union, many of the women became dep- 
raved, and through incontinence fell in love with other men, 
and when at last they wished to leave their husbands they had 
first chosen, but could not in decency do so openly, they got rid 
of them by poison, a means of destroying life which they could 
readily procure in their country which produces in great quantity 
and variety drugs of fatal potency, some of which cause death if 
m^ely inttoduced as powder into food and drink. But when 
t^s tiefarioTis practice bad become quite prevalent, and many 
lives had been sacrificed, and when it was found that the punish- 
ment of the guilty had no effect in deterring other wives from their 
career of iniquity, they passed a law ordaining that a wife, tmless 
she was pregnant or had already borne children, should be burned 
along with the deceased husband, and that if she did not choose 
to obey the law, she should remain a widow to the end of her life, 
and be for ever excommunicated from the sacrifices and other 
solemnities as being an impious person/^ 

If these extracts give a faithfal account of the origin 
of the two inhuman customs,, we have reason to thank 
Heavens for the suppression of the Suttee by law imposed 
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outside imposition can cure Kinciu 
societTT of tbe enforced wiao’riiood of girls, "wb.o don^t 
'-^ven 'cnoj*:v -.'ir.t marriage is. reform, can come 

urst ^ b}” toe force of enligorenect public opinion among 
j lindiis, secondly* bp parents recogni.^ii 2 g tbe duty of 
niarrjmg their gM-widovv^s. Tfiis tbe37- can do» where 
tiie girls^ consent is iaclcing, by educating tlieir minds to 
the correctness of their mariydng. IMaturaHy this refers 
to girls under age* Where the so-called widows have 
grown to maturity and they do not desire to many, 
nothing is necessary save to tell them that they are free 
to marry precisely as if they were maidens unmarried. 
Jt is didicult ^ to breah tbe cbains of prisoners wbo hug 
them, mistaldng them as ornaments, as girls and even 
women do regard their silver or golden chains 
and rings as ornaments* 


/ 



AN IDEAL SATIHOOD 


“Satibood is the acme of purity. This purity cannot be 
attained or realized by dying. It can be attained only through 
constant striving, constant immolation of the spirit from day 
to day.” ^ 


A lady mrespondent having invited him to express 
his opinion on an alleged case oj Sati that n>as reported in a 
Bom^y paper, Gandhiji delivered himselj on the subject in an 
article in the Navajivan as jollon’S'. 

I hope that the incident as reported in the Press is 
not true, and that the lady in question died through illness 
or tlMough accident, not by suicide. A Sati has been 
descnbed by our ancients, and the description holds 
§ood to-day, as one ■who ever fixed in her love and devo- 
tion to her husband signalizes herself by her selfless service 
during her husband's lifetime as well as after, and remains 
absolutely chaste in thought, word and deed. Self-im- 
molation at the death or the husband is not a sign of 
em^tenment, but of gross ignorance as to the rn»rni-<=> 
of the soul. The soul is Jtomortal, unchangeable and 
Immanent. It does not perish with the physical body 
but journeys on from one mortal frame to another, till 
completely emancipates itself from eartlily bondage. 
The truth of it has been attested to by the experience of 
countless sages and seers, and can be realized by any one 
who may^ wish to even to-day. How can suicide be, 
then, justified in the light of these facts ? 

Again, true marriage means not merely union of 
bodies. It connotes the union of the souls too. If mar- 
^age meant no more than a physical relationship, the 
bereaved wife should be satisfied with a portrait or a 
waxen image of her husband. But self-destruction is 
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'wotse than futile. It cannot help to restote the dead 
to life, on the contran' it only takes away one more from 
the world of the living. 

TliC ideal that marriage aims at is that of spiritual 
union through the physical. The human love tliat it 
incarnates is intended to serve as a stepping-stone to the 
divine or universal love. That is why immortal hlira 
sang: 

“God alone Is mj husband— tmie else!^ 

It follows from this, that a Salt would regard marriage 
not as a means of satisfying the animal appetite, but as 
a means of realizing the ideal of selfless and self-efiacing 
service by completely merging her individuality in her 
husband’s. She vrould prove her Satihoed not by mount- 
ing the funeral pyre at her husband’s death, but she 
would prove it with eve:^ breath that she breathes from 
the moment that she plighted her troth to him at the 
saptapadi ceremony,^ b^ her renunciation, sacrifice, self- 
apnegation and dedication to the service of her husband, 
his family and the country. She would shun creature 
comforts and delights of the senses. She would refuse to be 
enslaved by the narrow domestic cares and interests of the 
family, but would utilize every opportunity- to add to her 
stock of knowledge and increase her capacity for service 
by more and m.ore cultivating renunciation and self-dis- 
cipline, and by completely identifying herself with her 
husband, Icam to identify herself with the whole world. 

Such a Sa/l would refuse to give way to wild grief 
at the death of her husband, but would ever strive to make 
her late husband’s ideals and virtues live again in her 
actions, and thereby win for him the crown of immortality. 
Knowing that the soul of him whom she married is not 
de^d but still lives, she will uevet think of te-mfiiriying, 

^ The reader will here be, perhaps, tempted to ask: 
The Sa/l that you have pictured is a being untouched 
Dv passion or animal appetite. She can have no desire for 
offspring. Why should she marry at all ?’ The reply is that, 
m our present day Hindu society, marriage, in a vast 
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iuajority of cases, is not a matter of choice. Again, there 
are some who believe that in onr ramshackle age marriage 
is necessary as a shield to virtue and as an aid to seff- 
restraint. And, as a matter of fact, I personally know 
several instances of persons who, though at the timo of the 
marriage _ were not free from animal passion, later on 
became imbued with the ideal of absolute chastity and 
found in their married life a powerful means for realising 
their ideal. I have cited these instances to show that the 
ideal of Sati that I have depicted is not merely a counsel 
of perfection that has no place outside the world of theory, 
but something that has to be lived up to and realized in 
this very matter-of-fact woidd of ours. 

But I readily concede that the average wife who 
strives to attain the ideal of Safi will be a mother too. 
She must, therefore, add to her various other qualities 
mentioned above a knowledge of rearing and bringing up 
children, so that they might live to be true servants of 
their country. 

All that I have said about the wife applies equally 
to the husband. _ If the wife has to prove her loyalty gnd 
undivided devotion to her husband, so has the husband 
to prove his allegiance and devotion to his wife. You 
cannot have one set of weights and measures for the one, 
and a different one for the other. Yet, we have never 
heard of a husband mounting the funeral pyte of his 
deceased wife. It may, therefore, be taken for 
that the practice of the widow immolating herself at the 
death of her husband had its origin in superstitious ignor- 
ance and the blind egotism of man. Even if it could 
be proved that at one time the practice had a meaning, 
it can only be regarded as barbarous in the present age. 
The wife is not the slave of the husband but his comrade, 
otherwise known as his better-half, his colleague and 
friend. She is a co-sharer with him of equal rights and 
of equal duties. Their obligations towatds each other 
and towards the world must, therefore, be the same and 
reciprocal. 
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I, tncjrefojre^ rega^rd the alleged self-iramolstiojQ of this 
^Istei: zs It certairfy cannot be set np as an example 

■ O be cop^ieo. HJoii't j. appreciate at ^east Ker co'm:at2:<^ 
lo die I — I perhaps, be asked. rcpl5’^ is ‘no% 

in^ ail conscience, b.ave -we not seen evd-doers dlsplav 
this sort of courage ? Yet no one has e^srer tbonglit: of 
complimenting them on it. Why should I take upon 
me the sin of even unconsciously leading astray some 
ignorant sister by my injudicious praise of suicide ? 
Satibood is the acme of purity. This purity cannot be 
or realized by dying. It can be attained only 
through constant striving, constant itnmolation of the 
spirit from day to day. 


/ 



PROSTITUTION OF IDEALS 

*‘Tfae least that a parent, who has so abused his trust as to give 
in marriage an infant to an old man in his dotage or to a boy 
hardly out of his teens, can do, is to purge himself of his sin 
by re-marrying the daughter when she becomes widowed.” 

I estxact the following from a letter on the re-marrkge 
of diild-widows: — 

“In your reply to B. Agra, in the Yomg India of September 25 
you say that child-widows should be remarried by their parents 
How can ^s be done by those parents who perform Sanjadan. 

who give their daughters in marriage according to Shastri, 
^junctions. Surely, it is impossible for parents, who have mos] 
soiemly and by religious rites renounced all claims on then 
daughter in favour of their son-in-law, to give her in marriagt 
after his death to another person. She may of her own accord 
re-marry if she will, but since she was given by her parents as a 
gift or donation (dan) to her husband, no one in the world aftei 
the death of her husband has any right to give her in marriage, 
And, for the same reason, she would, therefore, be faithless and 
traitress to her dead husband, if she re-married without his express 
consent given at the time of his death. From a logical point ol 
view, it is thus impossible for a widow — ^be she child, young 01 
old ^who was married according to Yianjadan system which is 
prevalent amongst most Sanatanis^ to re-marry unless her husband 
had given her permission to do so. A true Sanatani husband cannot, 
however, brook ’the idea of giving such permission. He will 
rather fein agree to his wife’s becoming Sati if she can, or at any 
rate will like her to spend the rest of her life in devotion to his 
memory or, which is the same thing, in devotion to God. In 
this, he will solely be actuated by the desire or sense of duty to help 
Ae pmserra,tion of the high ideals of Hindu marriage and widow- 
hood which are complementary to, and not independent of, each 
other”. 

. ^ regard this kind of argument as prostitution of a 
iigli ideal. No ^ doubt the correspondent means well, 
lut his over~anxiety about purity of women makes bipn 
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lose sight o£ elementally justice. Yvhat is R:?nyadan in 
ca se of little children ? hlas a father any rights of pro- 
per^ O'v-er his children ? Me is their protector, not oivner. 
And, iie forfeits the prf vdlege of protection v/hen he 
abuses it by seeking to b.trter a^’^ay the liberty of his -ward 
Again, how can a donation be made to a child who is in- 
capable of recciying a gift ? There is no gift where the 
c^pacily tc receive is lacking. Surely, IKanyadi^n is a mvs- 
tic, religions rite with a spiritual significance. To use 
such terms in their literal sense is an abuse* of lan^asre 
and religion. One may as well take literally the mysne 
lar^uage of tne ^ and believe in the earth foeina: 

a fiat dish, sustained on the hood of a thousand-headed 
snake, iiia ^ix-inity lying in soft ease on an ocean of milk 
tor ills ced, 

The least that a parent, who has so abused his trust 
an irfant to an old man in his dotage 
of his teens, can do, is to putfe 
himself of sin by re-matxying the danghtet when sEe 
becomes yidowed. As I have said in a^previ^s notf 
should be declared null and void from the 
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SUPPRESSED HmiANITY 

“It is a crime against God and man to call the union of child- 
ren a married state, and then to decree widowhood for a girl 
whose so-called husband is dead.” 

The untoudiable is not the only portion of suppressed 
humanity. The young \tidow in Hindu society is no less 
so, A correspondent from Bengal writes: 

“There is no restriction among Muslims about widow re-marri- 
age, but there is jjrovision for a man to marry up to four wives, 
and, as a matter of fact, many Muslims have more than one wife. 
So none of the Muslim male populadons remains noma fri e d . Ij 
it not, therefore, true that where there is no restriedon againsi 
widow re-matriage, the number of females is much in excess ol 
males ? In other words, is it not true that in the communides 
in which widow re-marriage is allowed, polygamy should also 
be allowed? 

“If widow re-marriage is made common among Hindus, will 
pot young widows, induce young men to marry them and make 
it difficult, rather impossible, to find out bridegrooms fdr un- 
married gids ? 

“Will not unmarried girls, then, commit all the sins which 
are committed or are presumed to W committed by widows, if 
there be no provision to keep more than one wife by a jEinda ? 

“I refrain from reminding you of the love (Pr^w), the saintly 
grabastba li±e, the Patibrata Dbarma and such other things, whim 
should be taken into considemtioa in recommending widow re- 
noarriage.” 

la his zeal to pteveat widows fiom re-mattyiag, the 
cottespoodent has ignoted many things. Mussalmans 
have, indeed, the tight to take more than one wife, but the 
vast majority of them have only one wife. The cotres- 
pondent does not seem to know that unfortunately there 
IS no prohibition against polygamy in Hinduism. Hindus 
in highest circles, have been known to marry more than 
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one wife. Many princes marry an unlimited number. 
The correspondent further forgets the fact, that it is only 
among the so-called higher classes that widow re-marriage 
is prohibited. Among the vast majority, belonging to the 
fourth division, widows freely re-marry, but no unto- 
. ward consequences have taken place. Though free to 
take more wives than one, they are, as a rule, satisfied 
with one companion at a time. 

The suggestion, that young widows will take up 
all young men and leave none for unmarried gids, betrays 
a woeful want of sense of proportion. The excessive 
aimety for the chastity of young girls betrays an unhealthy 
mind. The limited number of widows re-marrying can 
never leave a large number of young girls unmarried. 
And, in any event, if ever such a problem arose, it would 
be found to be due to the early marriages that take place 
to-day. The remedy in anticipation is to prevent eady 
marriages. 

Ctt the love, the sanctity of Grabastha life, etc., where 
there is a widow of tender age, the less said the 
better. 

But the correspondent has missed the whole of my 
point. I have never advocated widow re-marriage on 
a wholesale scale. The statistics collected by Sir Ganga 
Ram and summarized in these pages deal with widows 
upto^ 15 years only. These poor, wretched beings know 
nothing of 'Pativrata Dbarma. They are strangers to 
love. The tmer statement would be to say that these 
gids were never married at all. If mardage is, as it ought 
to be, a sacrament, an entrance into a new life, the gms 
to be married should be fully developed, should have some 
^ the choice of companions for life, and should 
know the consequences of their acts. It is a crime against 
God and man to call the union of the children a married 
state, and then to decree widowhood for a girl whose 
so-called husband is dead. 

1 do believe tl^t a real Hindu widow is a treasure. 
She IS one of the gifts of Hinduism to humanity. Rama- 
10 
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bai Ranade was such a gift. But the esdstence of gid- 
\?^dows is a blot upon Hinduism, for which the existSice 
of a Ramabai is no atonement. 


/ 



CHmij-wrvES and child-widows 

possibly call ourselves men, 

w tthy at ruling ayirsGlvGS or others^ or shaping the destinv 
containing 30 crores, so long as there is one single 
tc> fuim her fiinAamental wants but is 
^ religion, but 

G«i47*ir'” dl^. lA,dra.. 

written to me to address 

He has said that the hard- 

tS' Presidency are far greater 

* 1 cMd-’widows in other parts of Tn ^a . I 
*u truth of this statement. 

^ than I do. But what I 

young men around me, to do is that you 
^ chivalry about you. If y^ live 

^ suggestion to oflFer. I hope the maiori- 

w unm^ied, and a fair number of you are 

Iso Brabmachans. I have to say ‘a fair number’ 

.know students; a student who 6asts his lustftd Jyes 

I want you to SL S 

® iidow-gS Inf 

t X you are not going to marrv at 

' ‘^^^®^“oination, announce it to the r^rld 

no^ce 1^0 your parents, if you have them, or to youa? 

caJL /bHW^ri“r correcion, 

.^no consenting pa^ to Se mSage ’ whS 
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widow. It is an abuse of the term, abuse of lanauaee anrl 
a sacrilege. The word ‘widow^ in Hinduism has a sacred 
odo^ about it. I am a worshipper of a true widow like 
the late Mrs. Ramabai Ranade, who knew what it was 
to be a widow. But a child 9 years old knows nothin? 
of what a husband should be. If it is not true that there 
are such child-widows in the presidency, then my case 
falls to the ground. But if there are such child-widows 
it becomes your sacred duty to make the determination 
to marry a girl-widow, if you want to rid ourselves of 
tMs curse. I am superstitious enough to believe that 
all such sins that a nation commits react upon it physically. 
I believe that all these sins of lours have accumulated 
together to reduce us to a state of slavery. You may set 
the finest constitution that is conceivable dropping utfon 
you from the House of Commons. It will be worthless 
if there are not men and women fit enough to work that 
^®^®titution. Do you suppose that we can possibly 
call ourselves men, worthy of ruling ourselves or others, 
or shaping the destiny of a nation containing 30 cror^ 
so long as there is one single widow who wishes to fulfil - 
her fundamental wants but is violently prevented from 
doing so? It is not religion, but irreligion. I say that, 
saturated as I am with the spirit of Hinduism. Do not' 
make the mistake that it is Western spirit in me that is 
speakmg. I claim to be full to overflowing with the spirit 
T tindefiled. I have assimilated many things fmmi 

the west, but not this. There is no warrant for this kind- 
of widowhood in Hinduism. 


f have said about child-widows, necessarily- 
apphes to child-wives. You must be able surely to con- 
trol your lust to this extent, that you are not going to marry 
a girl tiiat is under 16 years of age. If I could do so, 1 
would lay down 20 as minimum. Twenty years is early 
enough ev^ in In(^. It is we who are responsible for 
the precocity of girls, not even the Indian climate, be- 
caiKe I know girls of the age of 20 who are pure and 
undefiled, and able to stand the storm that may rage round. 
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Let us not hug that ptecocity to ourselves. Some Brah- 
man students tell me that they cannot follow this principle, 
that they cannot get Brahman girls sixteen years old, very 
few Brahmans keep_ their daughters unmarried till that 
age, the Brahman girls are married mostly before lo, 12 
and 13 years. Then, I say to the Brahman youth: Cease 
to be a Brahman, if you cannot possibly control yourself. 
Choose a grown-up girl of 16 who became a widow when 
she was a child. If you cannot get a Brahman widow who 
has reached that age, then, go and take any girl you 
like. And I tell you that the God of Hindus will pardon 
that boy, who has preferred to marry out of his caste rather 
than ravish a girl of twelve. When your heart is not 
pure, and you cannot master your passions, you cease to 
be an educated man. You have called your institution a 
premier institution. I want you to live up to the 
of premier institution which must produce boys who will 
occupy the front rank in character. And what is educa- 
tion without character, and what is character without 
elementary personal purity? Bra hmanis m I adore. I 
have defended Vamashrama Dharma. But Brahmanism 
that^ can tolerate untouchability, virgin-widowhood, 
spoliation of virgins, stinks in my nostrils. It is a 
parody of Brahmanism. There is no knowledge of 
Brahman therein. There is no true interpretation of the 
scripture. It is undiluted animalism. Brahmanism is 
made of sterner staff. I want these few remarks of minp 
to go deep down into your hearts. I am watching the 
boys whilsl: I am speaking, and it hurts me to hear a single 
giggle whilst I am pouring out my heart. I have not 
come to appeal to your intellects but to your hearts. You 
are the hope of the country, and what I have said is of 
primary importance for you. 
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“The statement that the widows attain Moksha if they 
observe Brahmachaiya has no foundation whatsoever in 
experience. More tilings are necessary than mere £r<^wa- 
ehaiya for the attainment of the finaj bliss.” 

The Headmaster of a Bengali school writes; 

“Your advice and utterances to students at Madras, asking them 
to marry widowed girls only, have horrified us and I send forth 
my humble but indignant protest. 

“’feis kbd of advice will tend to destroy the tendency of 
widows to observe life-long hrab^mbaiya^ which has given 
Indian womanhood the greatest, or rather tlie highest, plan? in 
the world, and destroy their chances of attaining salvation through 
brahmacka*y(t m a single birth, throwing them on tihe filthy path of 
worldly happiness. Thus, this kind of keen sympathy for widows 
will do a ^eat disservice to them, and an injustice to the maiA.p,if 
whose marriage problem has become, at present, one of complexity 
and difficulty. Your theory of marriage will over-tum the Hindu 
theory of transmigration, rebirth and even muM, and bring 
down Hindu society on the same level with other societies^ 
which we do not like. Our society has been demoralized no 
doubt, but we must have our eyes open to Hindu ideals, and try 
to^ go up as far as we can, and not be influenced by the examples 
of other societies and ideals. Examples of Ahalyabai, Rani 
Bhavani, Behula, Sita, Savitri, Damayanti will guide the Hindu 
society and we must direct it accordbg to their ideals. I beg, 
most humbly, therefore, that you will refrain from giving your 
opinions^ on these knotty questions and allow the society to do 
what it thinks best.” 

The ‘indignant’ ptotest leaves me unconvetted and 
uniepentant. Aly advice will not wean from her purpose 
a single widow, who has a will of her own and who knows 
hrahmeiarja and is bent upon observing it. But, if the 
advice is followed, it will certainly bring great relief to 
those giris ‘of tender age, who knew not the tneant'ng of 
marriage when they were put through the ceremony. 
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The use of the term ‘widow* in their cormection is a. vio- 
lent abuse of a name with sacred associations. It is 
precisely for the very object that my correspondent has 
in view, that I advise the youth of the country to marry 
these so-called widows or not at all. The sacredness 
of the institution can be preserved only when it is purged 
of the curse of child-widowhood. 

The statement, that the widows attain moksba if 
they observe hrabmacharyoy has no foundation whatsoever 
in experience, hlore things are necessary than mete 
brahmacharja for the attainment of the final bliss. And 
hrahmashaiya that is superimposed carries no merit with 
it, and often gives rise to secret vice that saps the morals 
of tlie society in which that vice exists. Let the corres- 
pondent know that I am writing from personal obser- 
vation. 

I should be glad, indeed, if my advice results in ele- 
mentary justice being done to the maiden-widows, and 
if, for that reason, the other maidens, instead of being pre- 
mapurely sold to man’s lust, are given an opportunity of 
waiting for maturity in age and wisdom. 

I have no theory of marriage that is inconsistent with 
a belief in transmigration, rebirth or mukti. The reader 
should know that notions of Hindus, whom he arrogantly 
descries as belonging to the lower order have no ban 
on widow re-marriage. And I do not see how if re- 
marriage of old widowers does not interfere with that belief, 
real marriage of girls wrongly described as widows can 
interfere with that grand belief. I may mention for the 
edification of the correspondent that transmigration and 
rebirth are not mere theories with me but facts as patent 
as the daily rise of the sun. is a fact to 

which I am striving with aU my might. And, it is the 
contemplation of mukti which has given me a vivid 
coi^ciousness of the wrong that is being done to these- 
maiden-widows. Let us not in our emasculation mpfirinn 
in hie same breath, as these modem injured maiden- 
widows, the immortal names of Sita and others referred to 
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by the correspondent. 

Lastly, whilst there is, and ve^ properly, glorifica- 
tion of real -widowhood in Hinduism, there is, so far 
as I am aware, no warrant for the belief that in the Vedic 
times there was any absolute ban upon re-marriage of 
wido-ws. But my crusade is not against real widowhoc^. It 
is against its atrocious caricature. The better way is "xiot 
to regard as widows at all the girls I have in view, and 
whom every Hindu who has a spark of chivalry in him jg 
bound to relieve from theh intolerable yoke. I, therefore, 
hrmably, but emphatically, repeat the advice to every young 
Hindu to refuse to many any but these maidens^'roiscallS 
-wido-ws. 


/ 



ABOLISH MARRIAGE! 


“Maniage is a fence that protects religion. If the fence were 
to be destroyed, religion would go to pieces. The foundation 
of religion is restraint and marriage is nothing bat restraint.” 

A coirespondent, whom I know well, raises an issue, 
I take it, for purely academic interest, because I know the 
views he has set out are not his. “Is not our present day 
morality unnatural ?” he asks. If it was natural, it should 
have been the same everywhere in all ages, but every race 
and community seems to have its own peculiar marriage 
laws, and in enforcing them men have made themselves 
worse than beasts. For, diseases which are unknown 
amongst animals are quite common amongst men; infanti- 
cide, abortions, child-marriages, which are impossible in the 
brute creation, are the curse of the society that holds up 
marriage as a sacrament, and no end of evil results have 
sprung from what we uphold as laws of morality. And, 
the miserable condition of Hindu widows — ^what is it due 
to, but to the eidsting marriage laws ? Why not go back 
to nature, and take a leaf out of the book of the brute 
creation ? 

I do not know whether the advocates of free love in 
the West resort to the argument summarized above, or have 
any stronger reasons to put forth, but I am sure that the 
tendency to regard the marriage-bond as barbarous is 
distinctly Western. If the argument is also borrowed 
from the West, there is no difficulty about meeting it. 

It is a mistake to institute a comparison between 
man and the brute, and it is this comparison that vitiates 
the whole argi^ent. For, man is higher than the brute 
in his moral instincts and moral institutions. The law 
of nature as applied to the one, is different from the law 
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of nature as applied to the other. Man has reason, dis- 
crimination, and free-will such as it is. The brute has 
no such thing. It is not a free agent, and knows no dis- 
tinction between virtue and vice, good and evil. Man 
being a free agent, knows these distinctions, and 
when he follows his higher nature shows bimsf lf 
superior to the brute, but when he follows his baser 
nature can show himself lower than the brute. Even the 
races, regarded as the most uncivilized on earth, accept 
some restriction on sescual relations. If it be said that t he 
restriction is itself barbarous, then, freedom from all res- 
traints should be the law of man. If aU men were to 
act according to this lawless law, there would be perfect 
chaos within twenty-four hours. Man being by nature 
more passionate than the brute, the moment all restraint 
is withdrawn, the lava of unbridled passion would over- 
spread the whole earth and destroy mankind. Man is 
superior to the brute inasmuch as he is capable of self- 
restraint and sacrifice, of which the brute is incapable. 

Some of the diseases that are so common at the 

E resent day are the result of infringement of marria^ 
Lws. I should like to know a single instance of a man, 
stric^y observing the restraint of the marriage bond, 
having suffered from the diseases the correspondent has 
in mind. Infanticide, child-marriages and the like, ate 
also the result of the breach of marriage laws. For, the 
law lays down that a man or woman shall choose a 
mate only when he or she has come of age, is healthy and 
capable of restraint, and desires to have progeny. Those 
who strictly obey this law, and regard the marriage bond 
as a sacrament, have never an occasion to be unhappy 
or miserable. Where marriage is a sacrament, the union, 
is not of bodies but the union of souls, indissoluble even 
by the death of either party. "Where there is a true union 
of souls, the re-marriage of a widow or widower is un- 
thinkable, improper and wrong. Marriages, where the 
true law of marriage is ignored, do not deserve the 
name. If we have very few true marriages now-a-days. 
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it is not the institution of mattiage that is to blame, but 
the prevailing form of it, which should be reformed. 

The correspondent contends that marriage is no 
moral or religious bond but a custom, and a custom 
which is opposed to religion and morality, and hence 
deserves to be abolished. I submit that marriage is a 
fence that protects religion. If the fence were to be 
destroyed, religion would go to pieces. TTbe foun^tion 
of religion is restraint, and marriage is nothing but res- 
traint. The man who knows no restraint has no hope 
of self-realization. I confess, it may be difficult to prove 
the necessity of restraint to an atheist or a materialist. 
But he who knows ffie perishable nature of flesh from the 
imperishable nature of the spirit, instinctively knows 
that self-realization is impossible without self-disdpHne 
and self-restraint. The body may either be a play-ground 
of passion, or temple of self-realization. If it S the latter, 
there is no room there for libertinism. The spirit needs 
must curb the flesh every moment. 

Woman will be the apple of discord where the mar- 
riage bond is loose, where there is no observance of the 
law of restraint. If men were as unrestrained as the 
bmtes, they would straightway take the road to des- 
truction. I am firmly of opinion that all the evils, that 
the correspondent complains of, can be eradicated not 
by abolishing marriage, but by a systematic understanding 
and observance of the law of marriage. 

I agree that whereas amongst some communities 
matmge is permitted amongst very near relations, it is 
prohibited among other communities; that whereas some 
communities forbid polygamy, some permit it. Whilst 
one would wish that there was a uniform moral law 
accepted by all communities, the diversity does not point 
necessity of abolishing all restraint. As we grow 
wise in experience, our morality will gain in uniformity. 
Even to-day, ffie moral sense of the world holds up mono- 
gamy as the highest ideal, and no religion makes polygamy 
obligatory. The ideal remains uoaflected by the relaxation 
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of practice according to time and place. 

I need not reiterate my views regarding re-marriage 
of widows, as I consider re-marriage of virgin-widows 
not only desirable, but the boianden duty of all parents 
who happen to have such widowed daughters. 


/ 



LOOSE THINKING 


**Ia the giying^ away of a little girl by ignorant or heartless 
parents, without considering the welfare of the child and with- 
out her knowledge and consent, there is no marriage at all. 
Certainly, it is not a sacmment, and, therefore, re-mandage of 
such a girl becomes a duty/* 

A correspondent writes: 

**In the course of an article ^hoJisb IdarHa^e I you have said at 
one place: *Where marriage is a sacrament, the union is not 
the union of bodies but the union of souls, indissoluhle even hy 
the death of cither paiyy. Where there is a true union of souls, 
the rc-raardage of a widow or widower is unthinkable, improper 
and wrong*. 

At another place, in the course of the same article, you say: *I 
consider re-marriage of virgin-widows not only desirable, but 
the bou n d cn duty of all parents who happen to have such widow- 
ed daughters*. 

How do you reconcile the two views ?** 

I find no difficulty in reconciling the two views. In 
the giving away of a little girl by ignorant or heartless 
p^ents, without considering the welfare of the child and 
without her ^owledge and consent, there is no marriage 
at all. Certainly, it is not a sacrament, and, therefore, re- 
marriage of such a girl becomes a duty. As a matter 
of fact, the word ‘^re-marriage’ is a misnomer in such cases. 
The virgin was never married at all in the true sense, and, 
on the death of her supposed husband it would 
be the most natural thing, it will oe a duty, for the parents 
to seek for her a suitable companion in life. 


/ 



VISIT TO A YOUNG WIDOW 


“The curse of every widow, who is burning within to re- 
mpy but not for fear of a cruel custom, descends upon 
Hindu society so long as it keeps the widow under an unfor- 
givable bondage.’’ 

When we wete going ftom Bezwada to EUore, I 
was told that a girl who had just been widowed wanted 
to give me all her jewellery valued at Rs. 1400 and that 
she wished me to go to her house in a village only less 
than two miles from Pedapadu where we had to go. 
Her caste people observed the purdah, and in no case 
could a giri recently widowed venture out, especially to 
a public meeting. The jewellery had little attraction 
for me. In fact, I did not believe my informants when 
they told me that the girl-widow could possibly wish to 
give up all her costly jewellery. But the fart of her 
being young and only recently widowed (I was told she 
was a virgin-widow) was enough to take me to her house. 
And, I was glad I went. The girPs name is Saiyavati DevL 
She is under 20. Her husband was a well-educated 
nationalist. She knows Telugu {well. I found her to be, 
a girl of courage and decision. She has both the parent g 
alive. She placed into my hands all her ornaments, so 
fat as I am aware. And they did appear to me to be 
wo^i fully Rs. 1,400. She put into, my hands also a note, 
which asked me to take her to the Ashram. The, 
parents were present when I met Satyavati Devi. And' 
they were agreeable to her surrendetmg her ornaments 
for Khadi work. I suggested to the parents that they 
should not keep her confined to the house, and that she 
should be t^ted just like the other girls in the famity. 
I told the gill that she had no need to discard her oroa- 
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raents “merely because she was widowed. But she was 
hrm. She had no longer any use for them. I told her 
I would ^diy take het to the if the patents con- 

sented. The latter have promised to give the matter 
that consideration, and have given the girl every hone 
of her bemg sent with me at the end of the tour The 
father, though he was undoubtedly cautious and reticent 
appe^ed to me to be generously inclined towards his 
daughter. I was sorry I was unable to bring any greater 
consolation to the widow. It was with a heavy heart I 
parted from her. 

At Pedapadu, therefore, my speech was devoted to 
Satyavati Devi. I told the audience that it was their duty 
to break down the and to help the parents 

of the widow to re-marry het if she was at all so inclined 
it a young man of i8 being widowed could re-marry why 
should not a widow of that age have the same light > 
Voluntary enhghtened widowhood is a great Ssset 
for any nation, as enforced ignorant widowhood is a dis- 
gmce. The audience listened with respect and ereat 
attention. The father of the widow was present at the 
me^g. I subsequently learnt that the idea of parting 
wim me ornaments was the widow’s own original idea 
Md that she had no desire whatsoever of re-marrying* 
Her great desire is, I was told, to give herself to study 
with a view ultimately to dedicate her life to nationd 
service. All honour to Satyavati, if such is really her 
imture decision. Hindu society must make the wav 
ateolutely open for such widows to re-matty whenever 
they like. The stoty of Satyavati is enacted in hundreds 
or Hindu homes eye^ day. The curse of every widow 
who IS biirmng within to re-marry but dare not for fear 
or a custom, descends upon Hindu sodety so long 
as It keeps the widow under an unforgivable bondage 



LIBERATE THE WOMEN 


*‘Men ate undoubtedly to blame for their neglect, nay, theit 
ill use of -women, and they have to do adequate penance; but 
those women, who have shed superstition and have become 
conscious of the -wrong, have to do the constructive work of 
reform.” 

Dr. S. Muthulakshmi Reddi, the weU-known sock 
worker of Madras, has written a 'long letter, based on or* 
of my ^dhra speeches, from which I take the foUowiiM 
interesting extract; 

"Your observations on the urgent need for reforms and fot i, 
healthy change in the daily habits of our people, during ycrat 
journey from Bezwada to Guntur, have appealed to me very m ndt i 
indeed. 

“I may humbly submit that I as a medical -woman fully concxit 
with you. But -will you kmdly permit me to say that if educadon 
is te^y going to bring in its train social reform, better s a nimti tm j' 
and improved public health, it is going to achieve this result on^,; ' 
through the education of our women ? 

“Under the present sodal system, don’t you tbinir that vcw ; 
few women are given sufficient opportunities for eduation, fbl, ' 
development of body and mind, and self-expression ? 

“Don’t you think that their very individuality is being reddess^ ' i 
crushed under the burden of customs and conventions ? 

“Does not early marriage strike at the root of all development-^ 
physical, intellectual, and even spiritual ? 

“Do not the pangs of child'-wives and child-mothers, and the ,, 
unmitigated sorrows of our -widows and deserted -wives demaai 
an immediate remedy ? i 

“Is the Hindu society justified in tolerating or conni-ving at Jt' 
custom that in the name of religion condemns innocent yous^ 
girls to a life of degmdation and vice ? 

“Don’t you think that as the result of social tyranny, Indiaa ; 
women, -with a few exceptions, have lost the spirit of strength and ' 
courage, the power of independent thinking and initiative, whirh. 
actuated the women of aneitnt India, such as hlaittejd, Gargi, am 
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Sawtri, and even to-day actuate a large number of our o-wn women 
Mongmg to the liberal creeds like the Brahmo Samaj, Aiva SamaL 
Theosophy, which is only Hinduism freed of all its meanineless 
customs, rites and rituals ? ^ 

“Should not the membera of the Nationalist Party, we rr^^rt ihe 
Congress, bum with a desire and enthusiasm to find an immediate 
remedy for all these social evils, the source of our national wcak- 
nMs and the cause of our present degradation, or at least educate 
tiw losses to liberate their women from the servile bondage to 
whidi they are subject, that they may develop to their full phv- 
sical, mentel, moral and spiritual height, so that they may srt ao. 
example of courage and wisdom, and, above alL that thev mav 
as wives and mothers rightly and truly fhlfil the sacred tLk of 
rauMg, guidiiig, and forming the daily habits and character of 
the future administrators of Kdia ? or 

Confess believe that freedom is the 
bi^-nght of every nation and mdividual, and if they are deter- 
ged to achieve th&t at any cost, should they not firat liberate 

SS ciKtoms and conventions that restrict 

^r^^-round healthy growth, which remedy lies in th d r own 

in tile same tune. Swami 
Jorr^^f*w^® co’f ny and that nation, which do 

Si fhm« become great, nor will ever be 

A, » Prmapal reason why your race is so much deg- 
Tft™, you had no respect for these Kving images ofSbajSl. 

you do not mse the women, who are the Hving fmbodimmts 
So Mother, don’t think that you have any other way 

thr’^lldS?^^”^^ Tamilpoet. has echoed 

nien to follow 

the nght and the surest way to attain freedom ?” 

Dr. Muthulakshmi has a perfect right to exDect 
ongressmen to shoulder this responsibility. Many 

^ direction, in- 
dmduaUy as also corporately. The root of the evil, 

^ deeper than would appear on superficial 
obse^ation. It is not the education merely of women 

SS is rotte?^' educaLnal system 

thays rotten. Again, it is not this custom or that wHch 

needs condemnation, it is the inertia wHch refuses to 

IT 
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move even in the face of an admitted evil that needs to 
be removed. And lastly, the condemnation is true only 
of the middle class, the town dwellers, i.e. barely 15 per 
cent of the vast millions of India. The masses living m 
the villages have no child-marriage, no prohibition ag^st 
widow re-marriage. It is true that they have other evils 
which impede their growth. Inertia is common to 
both. What is, however, necessary is to overhaul the edu- 
cational S3rstem, and to devise one* in terms of the masses 
No system will be even passable that does not lay stress 
on adult education, equally with that of children. More- 
over, no system will touch even the fringe of the question 
that does not give the vernaculars their natural! 
of supremacy. This work can only be done through the 
existing educated class, such as it is. Before, th^efor^ 
reform on a large scale takes place, the mentality of the 
educated classes has to undergo transformation. And may 
I suggest to Dr. Muthulakshmi, that the few educated 
women we have in India will have to descend from 
their western heights and come down to India’s plains. 
Men are undoubtedly to blame for their neglectf nay* 
their ill use of women, and they have to do adequate 
penance, but those women who have shed superstition 
and have become conscious of the wrong have to do the 
constructive work of reform. This question of libera- 
tion of wornen, Hberadon of India, removal of untouch- 
ability, amelioration of the economic condition of tiK 
masses and the like, resolve themselves into penetration 
into the villages, reconstruction or rather reformation of 
the village life. 


/ 
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OUR FALLEN SISTERS 

“Of sJl the evils for which man has made himself responsible, 
none is so degrading, so shocking or so brutal as his abuse 
of tits better-half of humanity, to me, the female ses, not the 
weaker sex." 

The fitst occasion I had. of meeting those ■women 
who earn their litrelihood out of their shame, was at 
Coconada in the Andhra pro'vince. There, it was a few 
moments’ interview with only half a dozen of thfrn 
The second occasion was at BarisaJ. Over one hundred 
of them met bv anointment. Th^ had sent a letter 
in advance, asking for an interview and telling me that 
they had become members of the Congress and subs- 
cribed to the Tilak Swaraj Fund, but could not ■understand 
my advice not to seeh olRce in the various Congress 
Committees. They wound up by saying that foey 
wished to seek my adtice as to tlaeir future welfare. The 

g endeman, who handed me the letter, did so -with great 
esitation, not knowii^ whether I would be offended 
or pleased with the receipt of the letter. I put him at 
ease by assuring him that it was my duty to serve these 
sisters, if I co^uld in any way. 

For me, the two hours I passed -with these sisters is 
a treasured memory- They told me that they were 
over 530 in the midst of a popula'tion of about 20,000 
met^ women and children. They represent the shame 
of the men of Barisal, and the sooner Barisal gets rid of it, 
me better for its great name. And what is true of Barisal, 
is true, I fear, of every city. 1 mention Barisal, therefore, 
as an lUustradon. The credit of having thought of 
serving these sisters belongs to some young men of Bari- 
sal. Let me hope that Barisal will soon be able to eLip , 
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the ctedit, too, of having etaciicated the evil. 

Of all the evils fot which man has made himself res- 
ponsiWe, none is so degrading, so shocking or so brutal 
as this abuse of the better-h^ of humanity, to me tibe 
female sex, not the weaker sex. It is die nobler of the two 
for, it is even to-day the embodiment of sacrifice, sile n t 
suffering, humility, faith and knowledge. A woman’s 
intuition has often proved truer than man’s arrogant as- 
sumption of superior knowledge. There is method in 
putting Sita before Rama, and Radha before Krishna 
Let us not^ delude ourselves into the belief that this gam- 
bling in vice^ has a place in our evolution, because it is 
rampant and in some cases even state-regulated in civilized 
Europe. Let us not also perpetuate the vice on the 
strength of Indian precedents. We should cease to grow 
the moment we cease to discriminate between virtue 
and vice, and slavishly copy the past which we do not 
fully know. We are proud heirs to all that was noblest 
and best in the by-gone age. We must not dishonour 
our heritage by multiplying past errors. In a self-respect- 
ing India, is not every woman’s virtue as much evety 
man’ s concern as his own sister’s ? Swaraj means ability 
to r^rd every inhabitant of India as our own brother 
or sister. 

And so, as a m a n I hung my head in shame before 
these hundred sisters. Some were elderly, most were 
between twenty and thirty, and two or three were 
girls below twelve. Between them all, they told me, 
th^ had six girls and four boys, the eldest or whom was 
married to one of their own class. The girls were to be 
thought up to the same life as themselves, unless some^ 
thing else was possible. That these women should have , 
considered their lot to be beyond repair, was like 
a ^b in the living^ flesh. And yet, they were intplUge^t 
and modest. Their ^ talk was dignified, their answers 
were mean and straight. And, for the moment, their 
detemunation was as firm as that of any satyagrahi. Eleven 
of them promised to give up their present life and take 
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to spinning and weaving fiom the following dav, if they 
received a helping hand. The others said they would 
take time to think, for they did not wish to deceive me. 

Here is work for the citizens of Batisal. Here is 
work for ail true servants of India, men as well as women. 
If there are 350 unhappy sisters in a population of 20,000 
there may be 5,250,000 in all India. But I flatter myself 
with the belief that four-fifths of the population of India, 
which live in the villages and are purely agricultural, are 
not touched by the vice. The lowest figure for all 
India would, therefore, be 1,050,000 women living on the 
sale of their own honour. Before these unfortunate 
sisters _ could be weaned from their degradation, two 
conditions have to be fulfilled. We men must to 
control our passions, and these women should be found 
a calling that would enable them to earn an honourable 
livmg. The movement of Non-co-operation is no thing , 
if it does not purify us and restrain our evil passions. 
And, there is no occupation but spinning a nd weaving 
which all can take up without overcrowding. These 
sisters, the vast majority of them, need not think of 
marriage. They agreed that they could not. They 
must, therefore, become the true Sanr^asinis of India. 
Having no cares of life but of service, they can spin 
and weave to their heart’s content. One million fifty 
thousand women diligently weaving every day for eiglat 
hours _ means that number of rupees per day for an im- 
poverished India. These sisters told me they earned 
as much as two rupees per day. But, then, they admitted, 
that they had many things needed to pander to man’s 
lust, which they could discard when they took to spinning 
and weaving, reverting to a natural life. By the time I 
had finished with my interview they knew, without my 
telling them, why they could not be office-borers in Con- 
gress Committees if they did not give up their sinfulness. 
None could officiate at the altar of Swaraj , who did not 
approach it with pure hands and a pure heart. 
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“Wlien woman, freed from man’s snares, rises to the full 
height and rebels against man’s legislation and instimtions 
designed by him, her rebellion, no doubt non-violent, will be 
none the less effective.” 

Of all the addresses I received in the South, the most 
touching was one on behalf of the Devadasis — ^a euphemism 
for prostitutes. It was prepared and brought by people 
who belong to the clan from which these unfortunate 
sisters are drawn. I understood from the deputation 
that brought the address that reform from within was 
going on, but that the rate of progress was still slow. 
The gentleman who led the deputation told me that the 
public in general was apathetic to the reform. The first 
shock I received was at Coconada. And I did not mince 
matters when I spoke to the men of that place. The 
second was at Barisal, where I met a large number of these 
unfortunate sisters. Whether they be known as Deva~ 
dasis or by any other name, the problem is the same. 
It is a matter of bitter shame and sorrow, of deep humi- 
liation, that a number of women have to sell their chastity 
for man*s lust. Man, the law-giver, will have to pay a 
dreadful penalty for the degradation he has imposed 
upon the so-called weaker sex. When woman, freed from 
man's snares, rises to the full height and rebels against 
man’s legislation and institutions designed by him, her 
rebellion, no doubt non-violent, will be none the less 
effective. Let the Indian man ponder over the fate of 
the thousands of sisters who are destined to a life of 
shame for his unlawful and immoral indulgence. The 
pity of it is that the vast majority of the men, who visit 
these pestilential haunts, are married men and, there- 
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fore, commit a double sin. They sin against their wives 
to whom they have sworn allegiance, and thev sin against 
the sisters whose purity they are bound to" guard with 
as much_ jealousy as that of their own blood sisters. It 
is an ey^il which cannot last for a single day, if we men 
of India realize our own dignity. 

If many of the most respectable among us were not 
steeped in the vice, this kind of indulgence would be 
regarded as a greater crime than the stealing of a banana 
by a hungry man, or the picking of a pocket by a youngs- 
is in need of money. What is worse and more 
hurtful to society ^to steal property, or to steal the honour 
of a woman ? Let me not be told that the public woman is 
party to the sale of her honour, but not the millionaire 
on the race-course whose pocket is picked by a profes- 
sional pickpocket. Who is worse — an urchin who picks 
a ^cket, or a scoundrel who drugs his victim and 
makes him sign away the whole of his property ? Does 
not man, by his subtle and unscrupulous ways, jSrst rob 
woman of her noblest instinct and then malcfi her partner 
in the cTune committed against her ? Or, are some women, 
like Fambamas^ bom to a life of degradation? I ask 
every young man, martied or unmarried, to contemplate 
n what I have written. I cannot write 

^ I have learnt about this social disease, this moral 
leprosy. Let his imagination fiU in the rest and then let 
hto recoil with horror and shame from the sin, if he has 
hims^ been guilty of it. And let every pure man , wher- 
ever he IS, do what he can to purify his neighbourhood. 

1 know th&t the second part is easier written than prac- 
tised. It IS a delicate matter. But for its very delicacy 
It demands the attention of all thoughtfol men. Work 
among the unfortunate sisters must be left everywhere 
to experts. My suggestion has reference to work among 
the visitors to these houses of ill-fame. 



AN APPEAL TO THE INDIAN WOMEN 

“The fixture of India Kes on your knees, for you mli nurture 
the future generation you can bring up the children of India to 
become simple, god-fearing and brave men and women or 
you can coddle them to be weaklings, unfit to brave *the 
storms of life and used to foreign fineries wHch they would 
find it diflScolt in after-life to discard.” 

^ GandMp issued the pUomng appeal to the Women oj 
India in prosecution of his campaign for boycott of forem 
cloth: 

Dear Sisters, 

The All-India Congress Committee has come to a 
momentous decision in fixing the 30th September next 
as the final date for completing the boycott of foreign 
cloth be^ by the sacrificial fire lit on the 31st July ia 
Bombay in memory of Lokamanya Tilak. I was accorded 
the privilege of setting fire to the huge pile containing 
costly saris and other dresses, which you have hi the t to 
considered fine and beautiful. I feel that it was right and 
wise on the part of sisters who gave their costly clothing. 
Its destruction was the most economical use you could 
have made of it, even as destruction of plague-infected 
articles is their most economical and best use. It was a 
necessa^ surgical operation designed to avert more serious 
complaints in the body-politic. 

The women of India have, during the past twelve 
months, worked wonders on behalf of the motherland 
You have silently worked away as angels of mercy, 
You have parted with your cash and your fine jewellety. 
You have wandered from house to house to make col- 
lections. Some of you have even assisted in picketing. 
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Some of you who were used to fine dresses of variegated 
colours and had a number of changes during the day, 
have ^ now adopted the white and spotless, out heavy 
Khadi sari, reminding one of woman’s innate purity. You 
have done all this for the sake of India, for the sake 
of the Khilajat, for the sake of the Punjab. There is 
no guile about your word or work. Yours is the purest 
sacrifice untainted by anger or hate. Let me confess 
to you that your spontaneous and loving response all 
over India has convinced me that God is with us. No 
other proof of our struggle being one of selF-purification 
is needed than that lacs of India’s women are actively 
helping it. 

Having given much, more is now requited of you. 
Men bore the principal share of the subscriptions to the 
Tilak Swaraj Fund. But completion of the Swadeshi pro- 
gramme is possible only if you give the largest sharpy , 
Boycott is impossible, unkss jou will surrender the whole 
oj jow" foreign clothing. So long as the taste persists, so long 
is complete renunciation impossible. And boycott means 
complete renunciation. We must be prepared to be satisfied 
with such cloth as India can produce, even as we are thank- 
fiiUy content with such children as God gives us. I have 
not known a mother throwing away her baby, even though 
it may appear ugly to an outsider. So should it be with 
the patriotic women of India about Indian manufactures. 
And for you, only hand-spun and hand-woven be 
regarded as Indian m anufactures. During the transi- 
tu stage you can only get coarse 'Khadi Si abundance. 
You^ may add aU the art to it that your taste allows or 
requires. And if you ■will be satisfied with coarse KhaS 
fiar a few months, India need not despair of seeing a 
revival of the fine, rich and coloured garments of old which 
were once the en'vy and the despair of the world. I 
assure you that a six months’ course of self-denial will 
show you that what we to-day regard as artistic is only 
falsely so, and that true art takes note not merely of 
form but also of what lies behind. There is an art that 
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kills and an art that gives life. The fine fabric we 
have im;^orted from the West of the Faf East has litecally 
killed millions of ouf brothers and sisters, and deliveted 
thousands of our dear sisters to a life of shame. True 
art must be evidence of happiness, contentment and purity 
of its authors. And if you will have such art rerived 
in our midst, the use of Khadi is obligatory on the best 
of you at the present moment. 

And not only is the use of Khadi necessary for the 
success of the Swadeshi programme, but it is imperative 
for every one of you to spin during your leisure hours. 
I ^ve suggested to boys and men also that they should 
spin. Thousands of them, I know, are spinning daily. 
But the main burden of spinning must, as of old, fell on 
your shoulders. Two hundred years ago, the women of 
India spun not only for home demand but also for foreign 
lands. They spun not merely coarse counts, but toe 
finest that the world has ever spun. No marbioft has 
yet reached the fineness of the yam sprm by our ances- 
tors. If, then we are to cope^ with the demand for 'KbaS 
during two months and afterwards, you must form spin- 
ning-clubs, institute spinning competitions and flood 
the Indian market with hand-spun yarn. For this pnjpos^ 
some of you have to become experts in spinning, cant- 
ing and adjusting the spinning wheels. This mpam 
ceaseless toil. You -will not look upon spinning as a 
means of livel^ood. For the middle class, it should 
supplement the income of family; and for very poor womec^ 
it IS undoubtedly a means of livelihood. The spinning 
wheel should be, as it was, the widow’s loving companion. 
But for you who will read this appeal, it is presented as 
a duty, as IDharpia. If all the well-to-do women of Tndk 
were to spin a certain quantity daily, they would make 
yam cheap and bring about much more quickly than 
otherwise the required • fineness. 

The^ economic and the moral salvation of India thus 
rests mainly with you. The future of India lies on you* 
knees, for you will nurture the future generation. You 
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can bring up the children of India to become simple, gad- 
faring and bra^-e men and women, or yon can coddle 
them to be weaii lings, uniit to brave the storms of life 
and used to foreign nnerics which they would find it 
difficult in after-life to discard* 'The neict few weeks 
will show of what stuff the women of India are made* 
I have not the shadow of a doubt as to your choice. The 
destiny of India is far safer in your hands than in the 
hands of a Government that has so exploited India’s re- 
sources that she has lost faith in herself. At every one 
of woman’s meetings, I have asked for your blessings for 
the national effort, and I have done so In the belief that you 
am pure, simple and godly enough to give them with 
effect, Vou can ensure the fruitfulness of your blessings 
by givmg up your foreign cloth, and during your spare 
hours by ceaselessly spinning for the nation. 

I remain. 

Your devoted brother, 

M. K. Gandhi 


/ 



WOMEN’S PART 


“Let it be man’s privilege to protect vroman, but let no vroman 
of India feel Helpless in the absence of man oi in the event of 
his failing to perform the sacred duty of protecting her.” 

The women of Calcutta have obstructed the gentle- 
men of Calcutta by trying to sell Khadi, and a telegram in 
the newspapers has announced that they have been con- 
sequently arrested. The company includes the devoted 
partner of the President-elect (Deshbandhu C. R. Das), 
his widowed sister and his niece. I had hoped that in 
the initial stages at any rate, women would be spared 
the honour of going to gaol. They were not to become 
aggressive civil resisters. But the Bengal Government, 
in their impartial zeal to make no distinction even of ses, 
have conferred the honour upon three women of Calcutta. 
I hope that the whole country will welcome this innova- 
tion. The women of India should have as much share 
in winning Swaraf as men. Probably, in this peacejfbi 
struggle, women can outdistance man by many a mile; 
We Imow that she is any day superior to man in her re- 
ligious devotion. Silent and dignified suj0Fering is the 
badge of her sex, and now that the Government of Bet^ 
have dragged the women into the line of fire, I hope t£tt 
the women all over India will take up the challenge and 
organize themselves. In any case, they were bound, whett 
a sufficient number of men had been removed, for the 
honour of their sex, to step into their places. But now 
let it be side by side with men in sharing the hardsh^ 
of Mol life. God will protect their honour. Wh^ 
as if to mock man, her natural protectors became he^ 
less to prevent Draupadi from being denuded of hei 
last piece of cloth, the power of her own virtue preserved 
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her honour. And so will it: be to the end of the time. 
Hven the weakest physically have been given the ability 
to protect their own honour. Let it be man’s privilege 
to protect woman, but let no woman of India feel help- 
less in the absence of man or in the event of his failing 
to perform the sacred duty of protecting her. One who 
knows how to die need never fear any harm to her or 
his honour. 

I would suggest to the women of India, quietly but 
without loss of time to collect names of those who 
are ready to enter the line of fire. Let them send their 
ofier to the women of Bengal and let the latter feel that 
their sisters elsewhere are ready to follow their noble 
exarnpie. It is likely that there will not be many forth- 
coming to brave the risks of a gaol life and all it must 
mean to women. The nation wxU have no cause to be 
asharned, if only a few offer themselves for sacrifice in the 
first instance. 


/ 



SWARAJ THROUGH WOMEN 


Equality of Ac sexes does cot mean equality of occupations 
There may be no legal bar against a woman hunting or wieldine 
a lance. But she instinctively recoils from a function that 
belongs to man. _ Nature has created sexes as complements of 
each omer. Their functions are defined as are their forms.’^ 


^ Now that the Wotking Committee has accepted spin- 
mag as an indispensable condition of civil disobedi^ce 
the women of India have a fate opportunity of serving 
the countiy. The Salt Campaign brought out tens d 
thousands from their seclusion, and showed that they 
could serve the countiy on equal terms with men. It 
gave the village woman a di^ty which she had nevet 
enjoyed before. The restoration of spinning to its cen- 
ttal place in India’s peaceful campaign for deliverance 
from the Imperial yoke gives her women a special status. 
In spimiing they have a natural advantage over mpn , 
Since the beginning of time, there has been a diyisior 
of labour between men and women. Adam wove 'arul 
Eve span. The distinction persists to the present day. 
Men spinners are an exception. In the Punjab, wher 
during 1920-21 I asked men to spin, they used to tell 
that men considered spinning to be beneath their dignity 
and that it was solely women’s occupation. Men now- 
a^ys do not object on the ground of dignity. There m 
thousands who spb for sacrifice. It was when mer 
took up spinning from a patriotic motive that spinnint 
was reduced to a science, and inventions as great as it 
another field were made.^ Nevertheless, experience show 
t^t spinning will remain yeoman’s speciality, I believ< 
there is a good reason behind the experience. Spinnini 
IS essentially a slow and comparatively silent process 
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Wom^ is the embodiment of sacrifice and, therefore^ 
non-violence. Her occupations must, tberefote, be, as 
they are, more conducive to peace than war. That ’she 
is now being dragged down for purposes of violent war, 
is not credit to modem civilization. I have no doubt 
that violence so ill becomes woman that presently she 
will rebel against the violence of her fundamental nature. 
I feel that man, too, will repent of his folly. Equality of 
the sexes does not mean equality of occupations. There 
may be no legal bar against a woman hunting or wielding 
a lance. But she instinctively recoils from a function thi5 
belongs to man. Isature has created sexes as complements 
to each other. Their functions are defined as are their 
forms. 

But a proof of the difierent functions of the sexes is 
unnecessary for my purpose. The fact stands, at any rate 
m India, that millions of women regard spinning as their 
nateral occupation. The Working Committee’s reso- 
lution automatically shifts the burden from men to women, 
and gives to them an opportunity of showing their mettle! 
I would love to find that my future army contained a 
vast preponderance of women over men. If the fight 
came, I should then approach it with muczh greater con- 
fidence than if men predominated. I would dread the 
latter's violence. Women would be my guarantee against 
such an outbreak. 


/ 



SPINMNG WHEEL AND WOMEN 

“It is for the women of India, a large number of whom do not 
get even an axma per day. that I am going about ihe countS 
with my spinmng wheel and my begging bowl.” ^ 

th course of a talk on Uadi in Mar, drawing attention 
of the audience to the charts of daily income per head in different 
countries of the world, Gandhiji said: , ^ 

Look how this long strip of ted tepresenting the 
per capita mcome. of U.S.A. compares with the httk 
speck which represents that of India. Whereas the one 
IS over Rs. 14 per day, the other is anna per day. 
Compare the income of other countries— England, 
France Japan, which are respectively Rs. 7, 6 and 1 ner 

T?’ 1 ■ ^ average. The 

actuH ^come of the vast majority of our poor people 

would be stiU less, if you were to keep out of aSit 
the inrame of salaried ministers and executive councillois 
of a few testers and fewer millionaires. I ask you 
in all humility, to suggest some way wherewith you can 
su^lement this scanty income. I have been askmg 
and ^>ut without av^. As a result of hard thiSdng.' 
^ hving in contact with the millions during recent years,' 

I have suggested the Charkha as the only means calcute 
to supplement this income, 

He.Jhen, took the Khadi production and sale charts aid' 
s^ed the steady and rapid increase in production in Bihar and,: 
drew the attention to the slow pace at which sales were going tp! 

This production means Rs. 30,000 distributed to' 
j- ^omtn of Bihar. Come with me to 

^ J^i^tresofDMbhanga,and see the joywAM' 
ness the has btooght to those Hindu and &■ 
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Salman women. I£ it cannot give work: to more^, it is not 
my but yours. 1 £ you do not care to purcHase tbe 

products o£ tlieir hands, the work cannot progress. Every 
yard o£ Kljaddar you purchase means a £ew coppers in the 
hands of those w'omen. A few coppers and not more. 
But it means few coppers where none was carried before! 
I saw the fallen women in Rajahmundry and Barisal. A 
young girl came and said to me: ^Oandhi, what can your 
Cdbar^ha give us? The men who come to us pay Rs. 5 
to 10 for a few minutes.^ I said to her the CJbarJkba could 
not give them that, but if they renounced the life of shame 
I could arrange to teach them spinning and weaving 
and help them to earn a decent living, ^s I listened to 
that girl my heart sank within me, and I asked God why 
I w'as also not bom a woman. But if I was not bom a 
\TOman I can become a woman, and it is for the women 
hidia, a large number of whom do not get even ^-rt 
anna per day, that I am going about the country with 
tny spinning wheel and my begging bowl. 



YOUNG AT 75 

**Aiad if this old woman, who fof her industry is young at 75, 
finds her solace, not her livelihood, in the wheel and the loom’ 
how much greater is their need in this land where very few 
women reach the age of 75, where the majority needlessly are 
old at 50, and where millions of women need not merely the 
solace of an innocent cottage industry to occupy their 
idle hours, but who need it even more to keep the wolf from 
the door." 

An English friend writes: 

want just to tell you of a letter and photographs I have had 
from a dear old Swiss peasant woman of over 70, who spins and 
weaves away up in the mountains above Villeneuve. She writes 
in answer to letters that she has had of mine, and then she says 
(in French dialect): ‘We are commencing die winter and the 
snows are coming down to keep us company for many months. 
I shall have plenty of time to occupy myself with my loom. And 
I have now got an order for a pieces at 59 metres, so I shill need 
the time, as I get tired easily in these days' (being 75 years old 1 ). 
Her life is a perfect example of the full, yet peaceful and contented 
existence, which should be the lot of all peasantry. In the sum- 
mer she works in the fields, with just a few odd hours of spinning 
and weaving put in here and there when the days are wet, and in 
the winter when the land is under snow, she works away at her 
wheel and her loom all day. Take this hand-industry away from 
her, and she would be lost in complete misery. As it is, she is 
the happiest and sweetest-natured person on the mountain side. 
Why ? Because she alone, of all peasants in that place, has 
retained the old industry, and she alone has a full and true life. I 
enclose you one of the little photographs which shows her sitting 
on a log of wood caressing one of her goats, which may give 
you some slight idea of her dear old face. The younger wom^*' 
is her daughter-in-law." 

I have the beautiful photograph which I am unable 
to reproduce in Youngs India ^ but the imaginative reader 
will have no difficulty in fiUino- in the picture. The point 


/ 
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of the letter, however, is that even in that machine-ridden 
country,^ there are people who find their true peace in this 
at one time universal home-industry of the wheel and the 
loom. And if this old woman, who for her industry 
is young at 75, finds her solace, not her liveli- 
hood, in the wheel and the loom, how much greater is 
their need in this land where very few ’women reach the 
age of 75, where the majority needlessly are old at 50, 
and where millions of women need not merely the solace 
of an innocent cottage industry to occupy their idle hours, 
but ’who need it even more to keep the wolf from the door? 

‘If that is so, why do not the millions take to the 
home industry, ^ even ^ as the dear Old Swiss sister does, 
and find from it their solace and their food ? What is 
there to prevent them from doing so ?’— asks the ignorant 
scoffer. But somewhat similar was the question put by 
a burly, rough-looking Englishman to Surendranath 
Bannerji in 1889 or 1890, when he was bgrangntng an 
English audience. This worthy member of the firm of 
John Bull and Company asked the then uncrowned King 
of Bengal, if what the latter said was true that India desir- 
ed freedom, what prevented her from t aking it, how 
was it that they, members of this numerous and powerful 
firm, never heard of breaking of window-panes, let alone 
heads, as they, the members, were wont to do when they 
could not get what they wanted ? So far as my memory 
serves me right, the papers recorded no answer from the 
orator. There was only a ‘hear, hear,’ from the audience. 
But what the honest Englishman said to Surendranath 
may be safely repeated even to-day, and we know 
that such a question will be no answer to the cry for free- 
dom. We may not know how to ’win it. Knowing the 
way, we may not have the power or the will to adopt it. 
Nevertheless, the cry for freedom is both just and natural. 
Be it ever so ineffective, it is the first step to freedom. 

In the instance of the starving millions, the scoffers 
forget_ in their ignorance that the millions have not even 
the wish to cry out for work or bread. Hence, we join 
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TO THE WOMEN 


the English historian in calling them ‘dumb millions.’ 
J^e (including the scoflfers) have to be their voice. We 
have to teach the dumb miUions the first lesson. We, not 
they, are responsible for their awful poverty and ignorance 
They don’t know what they want or need. They ate 
living corpses. 

Who shall dare say to the -untouchables that if they 
want their freedom, who prevents them from it ? 

God is long-suffering and patient. He lets the tyrant 
dig his own grave, only issuing grave warnings at stated 
intervals. 

We would say, and justly, that though the taunt of 
the Englishman could be theoretically justified, it would 
ill become Englishmen to beg the question in that manner 
when any one of us, though feeling helpless, is yet ex- 

g res sing the natural desire for freedom. So -will it ill 
ecome us, middle class men and women, to hurl the 
taunt, put by me in the mouth of the imaginary scofEer, 
in answer to the crying need of the millions — a need which 
they may not even feel, but which a few of us feel for 
them. The way to answer the need is to multiply 
the number of such representatives who would not onh 
be the mouth-piece of the dumb millions, but would adoM 
corresponding mpsures by themselves taking up ty 
wheel, by throwing away foreign fineries, by wearing 
Khadi, and by not resting till every idle hour of the naticMi 
IS usefully occupied. Then, but not till then, shall Indians 
women be young, happy and god-fearing at 75, even as 
the Swiss sister of 75 is represented to be. 



A SISTER’S DIFHCULTY 


“Swadeshi does not mean drowning oneself in one’s own little 
puddle, but matog it tributary to the ocean, that is, the nation. 
And, it can claim to contribute to the ocean only if it is and 
keeps itself pure.” 

A sister writes: 

“A j’ear ago, I heard you speaking on the supreme necessity of 
eveiy one of us wearing Usadi, and thereupon decided to adopt 
it. But we are poor people. My husband says that is 
twstly. Belonging as I do to Maharashtra, I wear a sari 9 yards 
long. Now, if I reduce the length of my sari to 6 yards, there 
would be great saving, but the elders will not hear of any such 
reduction. I reason with them that wearing Khadi is the 
more important thing and that the style and length of the sari are 
absolutely immaterial, but in vain. Theysay thatitis my youtih 
that puts all these new-fimgled notions into my head. But I 
expect they will agree to the proposed reduction in length if you 
are good enough to write to me, saying that Ihadi ought to be 
used, even at the cost of the style of clothing.” 

I have sent the desired reply to the sister. But I 
take note of her difficulty here, as I know that the same 
difficulty is encountered by many other sisters as well. 

The letter in question bears witness to the strong 
patriotic feeling of the writer, for there are not ma^ 
sisters who, like her, are ready to give up old styles or 
old customs on their own initiative. The number of 
such sisters and brothers is legion, as would gladly have 
Swaraj if it could be attained without suffering any dis- 
comfort or incurring any eicpenditure, and in spite of their 
sticking to old customs regardless of their propriety or 
the reverse. But Swaraj is not such a cheap commodity. 
To Swaraj implies the cultivation of a spirit of self- 
sacrifice, including the sacrifice of provincialism. 
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Provincialism is a bat not only to the realization of 
national Swaraj, but also the achievement o£ provincial 
autonomy. Women, perhaps, are more responsible 
Aan men for keeping up this narrow spirit. Variety 
is worth cherishing up to a certain limit s but if the 
limit is exceeded, amenities and customs, masquerading 
under the name of variety, are subversive of nationalisni. 
The Deccani sari is a thing of beauty, but the beauty 
must be let go if it can be secured only by sacrificing the 
nation. We shoxild consider the Cutchi style of short 
sari or the Punjabi to be really artistic, if the wearing 
of K^a/i can be cheapened and facilitated by their means. 
The Deccani, Gujrati, Cutchi and Bengali styles of wearing 
sari are all of them various national styles, and each of 
them is as national as the rest. Such being the case, pre- 
ference should be accorded to that style which' requires 
the smallest amount of cloth, consistently with the demands 
of decency. Such is the Cutchi style, which takes up only j 
yards of cloth, that is, about half the length of the Gujrati 
sari, not to mention the saving of trouble in having to 
catty a smaller weight. If the pachhedo and the petticoat 
are of the same colour, one cannot at once make out 
Whether it is only a pachhedo or full sari. The mutual 
exchange and imitation of such national styles is eminently 
desirable. 

Well-to-do people might well keep in their ward- 
robes all possible provincial styles of clothing. It would 
be very courteous and patriotic on the part of a Gujrati 
host and hostess to put on the Bengali style of dress when 
they entertain Bengali guests, and vice versa. But such 
procedure is open only to the patriotic rich. Patriotic 
people of the middle and poorer classes should take pride in 
adopting that particular provincial style which cheapens 
as well as facilitates the wearing of Khadi. And even 
there, they should fix their eye upon the clothing style 
of the poorest of the poor. 

Swadeshi does not mean drowning oneself in one’s 
own little puddle, but making it tributary to the ocean, that 
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is, the tiation. And, it can claim to conttibnte to the ocean 
it It IS and heejjs itseljF jpnire. It is, therefoire, deal: 
that only snch local ot provincial customs shonld have 
n^ion-wide vogne as are not impure or immoral. And 
when once this truth is grasped, nationaHsm is transmuted 
into the enthusiasm of humanity. 

\K7hat is true of clothing is ec^ually true of language, 
etc. A.S 'we m ight imitate the dress of other pro~ 
vinces on a suitable occasion, so might we utilizie the 
language and other things. But at present all our energy 
IS wasted in the useless, impossible and fatal attempt 
to give English the pride of place to the neglect, cons- 
cious or unconscious, of our mother-tongue, and all the 
more so, of the languages of other provinces. 



OF TAMIL WOMEN 


‘‘Certainly, God will be better pleased with those who wear the 
spotless tiadi sari as symbol of the inner purity than with 
those who are gaudily dressed.” 

A friend writes from Tirupati: 

‘‘The greatest obstacle in the way of success of our movement^ 
in Madras are our women. Some of them are very reactionary, 
and a very large number of the high class Brahman ladies have 
become addicted to many of the western vices. They drinlf 
coffee not less than three times a day, and consider it very feshion- 
able to drink more. In dress they are no better, they have given 
up the homely cheap cloth and are tunning ^er costly foreign 
doth. In tihe matter of jewels. Brahman ladies excd all others. 
Among Brahmans, Shri Vaishnava ladies are the worst Rinnprs , 
When men are trying to return to a purer life, our ladies are be- 
coming extravagant. While going to temples to worship God, 
they cannot think of a plain, simple dress. They should wear 
the costliest jewels available, and still more costly laces. I know 
of many honest women, who refuse to go to temples because 
they have not got rich dothes and costly jewels.” 

I am loth to think that what the fidend, who is him- 
self a Non-co-operating Vaishnava pleader, says is ^ 
true. And I am inclined to disbelieve the statement that 
the Tamil sisters are worse than the rest in the matter 
of love of gaufcss. All the same, his letter ought to 
serve as a warning to the Tamil sisters. They must re- 
vert to die original simplicity, and certainly God will be 
better pleased with those who wear the spotless Kba^ 
sari as a symbol of the inner purity than with those who 
are gaudily dressed.^ Our temples are not meant for 
show, but for expression of humility and simplicity which 
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of a devotional mood, ^tiere sHonld be a 
propaganda amongst women in tbe iMadras 
with, reference to the evil complained of. 



TAMIL SISTERS AGAIN 


‘Til the melting plains of Madras and Andhra, I can imagine n( 
industry so helpful as the gentle-moving Cbarkha” 

A South Indian lawyet sends me the following note; 

is not as vridely used in the Tamil province as in the other 
provinces, mainly because the vromen-folk do not wear it. The 
spinning wheel is not much in evidence for &e sany. teason. 
Plain white cannot be worn by married women Here. They 
can only wear dyed saris. In former times, cotton was the only- 
wear of ladies. Now, except by the poorest, cotton saris are dis- 
carded, and silk saris form the daily wear. Silk saris were, at 
£rst, locally manufectured at Koranadu (near Mapvaram), and 
later on at Conjeevaram, and dyed with Indian dyes. They cost 
from Rs* lo to 30. They were only occasionally used. Lately, 
the market has been exclusively captured by Bangalore saris dyed 
■with Gertoto or English dyes, the least of which costs about 
Rs. 50. This presses on the poor Brahman householder, specially 
as he has to clothe the members of his family only with thescj 
and when it is the daily wear, he has to go in for a number tif ; 
Aem. On marriage occasions, the minimum cost of a sari fit , 
for presentation is above Rs. 100. Many a decent family is ruined 
by a marriage, mostly on this account. This ruinous habits 
which was confined to the Brahmans, has spread among other’ 
classes also. 

'"Besides the question of expense, there is the other aspect of 
comfort and convenience* Silk is non-absorbing and heavy, and 
working or cooking in it is martyrdom. It is always hot 
except for one or two months of the year. There is also the 
peculiar insanitaty habit of not washing more the cosdy saris^ 
lest they should lose colour and get crimpled. The perspitarion 
and smell emitted are awful. 

“Many a householder on the verge of ruin would feel grateful 
to you if you would bring about a return to economVs simplicity 
and comfort*", 

I slmte the correspondent’s feeling that die Tamil 
woman is over-fond of her silk sari. There is no more 
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unwhc^esome garment than silk in a hot climate 
tKat ^ oi JSXacitas. -Axid., one ImndLced mapees for a sar^i is 
a criminal waste of money in a poor conntrv like India. 
:iNren are no better, for tliey are proud of" their hand- 
woven pu^ris, dhotis and tparnas^ little thinking that 
the yarn used for these things is all foreign. Strange 
as It may appear, absorbent Kbt^di is cooler than the fine 
garments which are so prized by men. 1 am hoping, 
however, that my faith in the spirituality of Tamilians 
will be realized even in the diiflicult matter of Sxt^adsshi, 
and that they will perceive the spiritual necessity of 
complete renunciation of foreign cloth and return to the 
(Zharkha. In the melting plains of Madras and Andhra, 
I can imagine no industry so helpful as the gentle-moving 
ChtjyJhhc? , 13ravida land is responsible for sending out the 
largest number of emigrants to a life of servility and exile. 
Restoration of the Cha^Mha automatically solves that 
difficult problem of enforced emigration, hand alone can- 
not support the poor peasantry of India, even if there was 
no assessment to be paid. 



A GOOD SERVANT GONE 


“I doubt not that many young men and young women will have 
to imtate this good woman, and die martyrs to duty before 
India becomes once mote holy and free, as millions believe 
her to have been in ancient times.” 

It was in 1921, at Beawada, that at a gteat ladies' 
meeting I saw the only Khaddar<bA girl present there, 
taking charge of the meeting, keeping order, and moving 
about with energy and decision. She was the first to give 
up, so far as I can remember, all her rich ornaments, ban- 
gles and a heavy gold chain. “Have you got the permission 
of your parents?” I asked her, as she was delivering all 
the ornaments to me. “My parents do not inteffete 
with me and they let me do as I like,” she replied. An- 
napurna Devi spoke English fluently. She had received 
her education at Bethune College in Calcutta. She went 
out amongst the huge mass of ladies for collections and 
brought ornaments and money. Ever since then she 
kept herself in touch with the movement — in fact, dedi- 
cated herself to it. She was captain of lady volunteers 
at Coconada, and many have described in glowing terms 
her wonderful work at the time. Unfortunately, even 
at this time she was not in robust health. She was married 
to Sjt. Magunti Bapi Needu, B.Sc. 'TOlst at Coim- 
batore, I suddenly received a telegram, several days after 
her death, that she was no more. And now I have a letter 
from Sjt. Needu, from which I take the following 
extracts: 

“At last the expected blow has fallen. It is my misfortune that 
my first letter should carry the shocking news of the premature 
death of your favourite worker and my partner, Annapurna. 
When we both paid our respectful visit to you at Shrinivasa 
Iyengar’s house, during your last kfedras tour, I distincdy 
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remember you asked me to keep you in touci about ber health 
and advised me to send her to Ahmedabad for treatment. But 1 
did not like to -worry you about her health. Your instruction 
to us, to me to be her best nurse, to her to keep her courage and 
take particular care of her health, we implicitly followed. What 
■was humanly possible I did but in vain. 

“In her, you find one of the typical wrecks of your Non-Co- 
operation movement. She gave her all to the country ^her 

jewels, even her wedding ring which I presented her after my 
return — marriage property, best clothes, fine ^hions, Hterary 
pursuits, her health and now her life. 

“It was her implicit feith in you that made her blindly foHo-w 
yout Health Guide. Under your unbalanced fruit diet, which she 
religiously followed for six months, her healthy constitution 
began to break down, never to recover. 

“Ivlahatmaji, I cannot be so cruel as to accuse you, but I am 
merely stating the feet. She much neglected her health during 
her propaganda work in the N. C. O. movement. It was too 
ktc when she realiaed her sin which cost her her life. You -wrote 
in one letter to her: ‘I knew always that you would most zea- 
lously work for Kbaddar^. After my return feom the United 
States the first request she made to me, felling at my fcct^ -was to 
promise to wear Khaddar. My suits, shirts, shorts and other 
foreign clothes no more I could claim as my o-wn. I was not 
even allowed to find place for them in her home at Ellore. In 
one of her American letters, she mentioned her vow to boycott 
foreign doth and her resolve to stick to Khaddar for l ife. She 
did succeed. It is now left for me to respect the other half of 
the vow. She did not leave Khaddar even when she -was literally 
reduced to mete skin and bone, with bed sores caused by rTiifir 
Khaddar saris. She was fortunate to be cremated -with Khaddar 
on (as is the custom in my community). Perhaps she was anxious 
to introduce it in the other world, too ! 

“Her message on the eve of my departure to U.S.A. -was: ‘You 
may even forget me; but never forget your mother cotmtry.* 
Once she was remarking to me, that if at all she had any desire to 
get rid of her chronic illness, it was for the country’s cause, not 
for her husband’s service. It is this ambition that gave her will 
to live for months when we aH gave up hopes. To the end she was 
hopeful; even at the last moment, on getting consdousness after 
injections, she was challenging the doctor that she would live, 
never die. She did live to die and died to live for the country. 

“Her unpublished works on women, translations of Ram- 
krishna’s teachings from Bengali and some of her letters we 
gi-ving due publidty to. 
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“Out Httle Jhansi, pet name aftet Jhansi ‘Lakshmibai" is our 
only cohort and hope. She espected that her arrival would brinp. 
a radical change in her health. It did bring a permanent chansS 
resulting in her departure. ^ 

♦'Such a faithful follower you will miss. Such an ideal partner 
I have lost. My better-half has left her other half dejected 
depressed, detached, never adequately to fill the gap left by her/’' ^ 

It is true, indeed, that I have lost more than a devoted 
follower. I feel like having lost one of my many daugh- 
ters, whom I have the good fortune to own throughout 
India. And she was among the very best of these. She 
never wavered in her faith, and worked without expecta- 
tion of praise or reward. I wish that many wives will 
acquire, by their purity and single-minded devotion, the 
gentle but cornmanding influence Annapurna Devi acquired 
over her husband. I appreciate his mild rebuke to me for 
Annapurna Devi having worn her body out in pursuit 
of the service of the motherland. I doubt not that many 
young men and young women will have to imitate this 
good woman and die martyrs to duty before India becomes 
ot^^ce more holy and free, as millions believe her to have 
been in ancient times. 



WOMBN AND JEWELS 

*‘SureIy, it is easy enough, to realize that so long as there are 
m il l ions of men and women in the country starving for want of 
food because of want of work, the sisters have no warrant for 
possessing costly jewels for adorning their bodies, or often for 
the mere satisfaction of possessing them.” 

A lady doctor in Tamil Nadu sends a letter accom- 
panying her gift referred to in it. As the letter, in my 
opinion, enhances the value of the gift and is likely to 
serve as an example to others, I compress its contents 
as follows, omitting the names of the donor, the Haja 
and the place: 

"'Tust a few lines to tell you that I sent you yesterday a parcel of 
diamond ring ^d a pair of ear-rings, which were given to me about 

iz years ago in remembrance of service in the palace when 

the heir was bom to the liaja. It grieved me much when I came 
to know th at the Itaja did not have even the courage to invite you 
to place when you passed by, and I was told that it was due 
to fear of the C 9 -ovemnient. You can imagine my feeling when 
after your visit I looked at these jewels which before used to travel 
with me. Now when I looked at them, bitterness rose in my 
breast and then it turned into deep sympathy for the starving mil- 
hons, about whom you spoke when you were here- I said to myselfr 
Are not these jewels made out of the people’s money ? And 
what claim have I to keep them as my own I, then, made up 
my jnind to send them on to you* You could use them for KJba 4 $ 
service and so help some of the starving millions. I feel sure 
that it is a better use to make of them than that they should 
remain in a comer of my box. A ftiend has valued them at Rs. 
500. They are, therefore, insured for that amount, I only hope 
that some generous person will give you more rhan the actual 
price, knowing the circumstances in which these things are be- 
ing sent to you. You may make what use you like of this letter.’^' 

^ It is temaarkable how we imagine fears even when there 
IS no cause. There are many Rajas who have openly and 
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willingly supported and there 

from -whom, ^ter all, as my correspondeat 
It, tfa^ey denve their riches. It is ^eS 
Khadt has a pohtical significance, but we have not^ 
come to ^e stage when support of Khadi can be safelv 
de<dared by the Government to be criminal. Evei^ 
philanthropic movement can be turned to political use 
but It would be a sad. day when on that account it 5 
boycotted even as to its philanthropic aspect. But it is 
only fair to state tha^t the Raja, to whom reference h^ 
been made by the lady doctor, is not the only one 
IS afraid of supporting Khadi or showing ordinary courte- 
T>^ to a public seiwant like rne. It is well, however, that the 
Raja s boycott of me has stimulated the gift. But I would 
l^e aU sisters, who may chance to see this note, to realize 
that It IS not necessary to be able to emulate the fair donor 
to have occasions like the one that set her a-thinkinv about 
her duty to the starving milHons. Surely, it is easy enough 
to reahze that so long as there are millions of men and 
women in the country starving for want of food because 
of want of work, the sisters have no warrant for possessing 
costly jewels for adorning their bodies, or often for ^ 
mere satisfactton of possessing them. As I have remarked 
brfore now, if only the rich ladies of India will discard 
them superfluittes and be satisfied with such decoration 
as ^jac^c^n give them, it is possible to finance the whole 
of the ^adt movement, not to take into consideration the 
ttem^dous mor^ effect that such a step on the part of the 
rich daughters of India will produce upon the nation, 
pairticulaily tlie starving masses. 



WOMEN AND JEWELLERY 

^is cotintry of semi-starvation of millions and insuflEicient 
nutrition of practically eighty per cent of the people, the wear- 
ing of jewellery is an offence to the eye.** 

I have seen a paragraph in a newspaper adversely 
criticizing my appeal to the women for gifts of jewellery, 
and my auctioning things received as donations. Indeed, 
I would like the thousands of sisters who attend my meet- 
ings to give me most, if not all, of the jewellery they 
wear. In this county of semi-starvation of millions 
and insuiBcient nutrition of practically eighty per cent 
of the people, the c>r jewellery is an offence to 

the eye, A woman in Inma has rarely any cash which 
she can call her own. But the jewellery she wears docs 
belong to her, though even that she will not, dare not, 
give away, without the consent of her lord and master. 
It ennobles her to part with, for good cause, something 
she calls her own. IVIoreover, most of this jewellery 
has no pretension to art; some of it is positively 
ugly and a harbinger of dirt. Such are anklets, heavy 
necklaces, clasps wpm not for adjusting the hair, but 
purely as a decoration for unkempt, unwashed and often 
evil-smelling hair, or row upon row of bangles from 
wrist to elbow. In my opinion, the wearing of expensive 
jewellery is a distinct loss to the country. It is so much 
capital locked up, or, worse still, allowed to wear 
away. And in this movement of self-purification^, the 
surrender of jewellery by women or men I hold to be a 
distinct benefit to society. Those who give, do so gladly- 
Aly invariable condition is that on no account should the 

^ Harijaci Movement. 
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jeweller^?* donated be replaced. Indeed, women have 
blessed me for inducing them to part with things which 
had enslaved them. And, in not a few cases, men have 
thanked me for being an instrument for bringing simpli- 
city into their homes. 



TO THE SE\Hx\LESE X^’O.MEN 

“If you want to play your part in the world’s affairs, you must 
refuse to deck yourselves for pleasing man. IF I was bom a 
woman, I would rise in rebellion against any pretension on 
the part of man that woman is born to be his plaything.” 

At a meeting of jashtomhk Sinhalese ladies in Colombo, 
Gandhiji drew a picture of the starving millions of India and 
said: 

WEeii Mahendra came to Ceylon the children of the 
Motherland were not starving either materially or spiri- 
tually, our star was in the ascendant and you partoof of 
the_ glory. The children are starving to-day and it is on 
their^ behalf that I have come with the begging bowl, 
and if you do not disown kingship with them, but take 
some pride in it, then you must give me not only your 
money but your jewellery, as sisters in so many other 
places have done. My hungry eyes rest upon the orna- 
ments of sisters, whenever I see them heavily bedecked. 
There is an ulterior naotive, too, in asking for ornaments, 
to wean the ladies from the craze for ornaments and 
jewellety. And if I may take the liberty that I do with 
other sisters, may I ask you what it is that makes woman 
deck herself more than man? I am told by feminine 
friends that she does so for pleasing man. Well, I tell 
you if you want to play your part in the world’s affairs, 
you must refuse to deck yourselves for pleasing man , 
J£ I was bom a woman, I would rise in rebellion against 
any pretension on the part of man that woman is bom 
to be his plaything. I have mentally become a woman 
in order to steal into her heart. I could not steal into my 
wife’s heart until I decided to treat her differently thafi 
I used to do, and so I restored to her all her rights by 
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dispossessing myself of all my so-called rights as her 
husband. And you see her to-day as simple as myself 
You find no necklaces, no fineries on her. I want you to 
be like that. Refuse to be the slaves of your own whims 
and fancies, and the slaves of men. Refuse to decorate 
yourselves, don’t go in for scents and lavender waters- 
if you want to give out the proper scent, it must come out 
of your heart, and then you will captivate not hut 
humanity. It is your birthright. Man is bom of woman 
he is flesh of her flesh and bone of her bone. Come to 
your own and deliver your message again. 

_ And he cited for them the example of Sita defiant in her 
purity, and Miss Schlesin who with her defiant purity and in- 
nate fearlessness commanded in South Africa the '^adoration 
of thousands, including amongst them fierce Fathans, robbers 
and questionable characters, and rounded off bj telling them where- 
in true honour lies. 

Do you know the hideous condition of your sisters 
on plantations ? Treat them as your sisters, go amongst 
them and serve them with your better knowledge of 
sanimtion and your talents. Let your honour lie in their 
service. And, is there not service nearer home ? There 
are men who are rascals; drunken people who are a menace 
to society. Wean them from their rascality by going 
amongst them as fearlessly as some of those Salvation 
Army girls who go into the dens of thieves and gamblers 
and drunkards, fall on their necks and at their feet, and 
bring them round. That service will deck you more than 
the fineries that you are wearing. I will, then, be a trustee 
for the money that you will save and distribute it amongst 
the poor. 

I pray that the rambling message that I have given 
you may find a lodgment in your hearts. 



MAKE A DEFEnITE SACRIFICE 

The ifarijan cause is like fife. The ojore ghee you put iato 
fife, the more it requires. Those who give to the cause gain, 
they never lose; and those who do not give undoubtedly lose. 
What you gain by giving is merit. What you lose by not 
giving is yourseE” 

During the course of Gandhiji’s Flarijan tour, at 
Madras a girl gave him a five-rupee note for his 
autograph. 

“No,” said Gandhiji, “a bangle.” The girl took 
off two bangles and also gave the five-rupee note. 

“Have you your parents’ permission to give this 
away ? Take away the bangles, if you like.” 

Ihe girl took back one bangle, saying she would 
keep it as a memento. 

“Won’t you ask your parents to give a new bangle ?” 

“No,” came the emphatic reply. 

^ “Then let me have it.” And the girl went off 
smiling. 

Another girl said: “How can I give anything without 
my fathet’s permission ? 

_ “You may not,” said G^dhiji, "but does your father 
claim all the freedom for himself and give you none ?” 

A newly married girl said: “I will give you money 
but not my jewellery. For, if I give away any jewefiery, 
I am sure to have it replaced, which you would not like. 
I shall give you jeweiletyonly when I am prepared to give 
it away for good.” 

“You are right,” said Gandhiji, “I do not want your 
money. Money I can have from your father for the 
asking. I want from you your jewellery. The condi- 
tion is that it should not be replaced. I will patiently 
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wait fot the day when you will voluntarily come and 
put into my hands your jewellery.” 

At Vizagapatam, his call_ to the women for some 
definite sacrifice was couched in words charged with the 
deepest emotion. He said: 

“The Harijan cause is like fire. The more ghee you 
put into fire, the more it requires. So also the more 
you give to the Harijan cause, the more it requires, l^ose 
who give to the cause gain, they never lose: and those 
who do not give, undoubtedly lose. What you gain by 
giving is merit. What you lose by not giving is yourself. 
For, men and women belonging to savama Hindu castes 
have been persecuting Harijans now for ages. And if 
we are just now passing through evil times, I am con- 
vinced that our treatment of Harijans has not a little to 
do with it, I have, therefore, been asking the women 
of India to drive away the ghost of untouchabilily from 
their hearts. It is wrong, it is sinful, to consider some 
people lower than ourselves. On God’s earth nobody 
is low and nobody is high. We are aU His creatures; and 
just as in the eyes of parents all their children are absolute- 
ly equal, so also in God’s eyes all His creatures must be 
equal. Therefore, I ask you to believe me when I tell 
^rou that there is no sanction in religion for untouchabi- 
lity. I would, therefore, ask you to give a place in your 
hearts to^ all Harijans around you. Welcome Harijan 
children in your own homes. Go to Harijan quarters 
^iid look after their children and their homes; speak to 
Harijan women as to your own sisters. 

This cause of Harijans is essentially for the women 
of India to tackle, and I hope that you, the Hindu women 
of this place, will do your duty. I hope those of you 
who have the wish and ability to surrender all or any part 
of your jewellery, wiU do so. There is one condition 
attached to the gift. If you give an3^tlTing whatsoever, 
it must not be replaced. I want you to feel that you per- 
sonally have given something to this cause, which you 
Cannot do when you give rupees and notes. For, they 
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come from either your parents or your husbands. But 
jeu-fellery is your own property. Vv'hen vou surrender 
your je-w-ellery without any intention of having it replaced 
by j-our parents or husbands, it is definitely your own 
sacrifice. I want you all, who have understood^ the spirit 
of the message I have delivered to vou, to make that 
definite sacrifice,” — C.S. 



REAL ORNAMENT OF WOlvtAN 


“The real omameot of womaQ is her c^racter, her purity. 

‘ Metal and stones can never be real ornaments. ' The natrips of 
women like Sita and Damayanti have become sacred to us for 
their unsullied virtue, never for their jewellery, if they wore 
any.** 

Addressing a women* s gathering at Mysore^ in course of 
the Barijan tour, Gandhiji said: 

“The leal ornament of woman is her character, her 
purity. Metal and stones can never be real ornaments. 
The names of women like Sita and Damayanti have be- 
come sacred to us for their unsullied virtue, never for their 
jewellery, if they wore any. My asking from you your 
jewellery has also a wider significance. Several sisters 
have told me that they feel all the better for getting rid 
of their jewels.” “I have called this,” he said before 
another meeting, “an act of merit in more ways than one. 
No man or woman is entitled to the possession of wealth, 
unless he or she has given a fair share of it to the poor 
and the helpless. It is a social and religious obligation 
and has been called a sacrifice by the Bhagavad Gita. He 
who does not offer this sacrifice has been called a thief. 
The Gita has enumerated many forms of sacrifice; but what 
greater sacrifice can there be than to serve the poor and 
the needy? For us to-day there can be no sacrifice higher 
than to forget the distinctions of high and low, and to 
realize the equality of all men. I also wish to bring home 
to the women of India that real ornamentation lies, not 
in loading the body with metal and stones, but in purify- 
ing the heart and developing the beauty of the soul.” 

On one occasion he recahedto them the sacrifice of the 
late Shrimati Annapurna Devi, who was the first in Andhra 
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to set to her sisters a noble example o£ sacrifice and 
service, and said: *^^The very first day she met me she toolc 
ioff her ornaments — ^not one, but all. The women who 
'witnessed the scene were ama^zed at what was happening. 
And, then, there was a shower of ornaments. And do ycm 
tliink: she looked less handsome because of her having 
given away the ornaments ? Rather? she looked to me 
handsome. The English language has the prober b: 
'Hfandsome is that handsome does."*^^’ — CJ.S, 



KAUMUDrS RENUNCIATION 


“ ‘Your renimdatioii is a truer ornament than the jewellery 
you have discarded.’ ” 

It has been my privilege to witness many touching 
and soul-stirring scenes during a busy life packed with a 
variety of rich experiences. But, at the moment of writing 
this, I cannot recall a scene more touching than that of 
the Harijan cause. I had just finished my speech at 
Badagara. In it, I had made a reasoned appeal to the women 
present for jewellery. 1 had finished speaking and was 
selling the presents received, when gently walked up to 
the platform Kaumudi-, a girl of i6 years old. She took 
out one bangle and asked me if I would give my autograph. 
I was preparing to give it, when off came the other bangle. 
She had only one on each hand. I said: '‘You need not 
give me both. I shall give you the autograph for one 
bangle only.” 

She replied by taking off her golden necklace. This 
was no easy performance. It had to be disengaged from 
her long plait of hair. But the Malabar girl that she 
is, she had no false modesty about performing the whole 
process before a wondering public, counting several 
thousands of men and women. “But have you the per- 
mission of your parents ?” I asked. There was no answer. 
She had not yet completed her renunciation. Her hands 
automatically went to her ears and out came her jewelled 
ear-rings amid the ringing cheers of the public, whose 
expression of joy was no longer to be suppressed. I 
asked her again whether she had her parents’ consent 
to the sacrifice. Before I could extract any answer from 
the shy girl, some one told me that her father was present 
at the meeting, that he was himself helping me by bidding 
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for the addresses I was auctioning, and that he was as 

^ siting to worthy causes, 
i reminded Kaumudi that she was not to have 
omam^ts replaced. She resolutely assented to the 
.1 handed her the autograph, I could not 
help prefacing it with the remark.- “Your renunciation 
IS a truer ornament than the jewellery you have discarded ” 
May her renunciation prove to have been an earnest of 
her being a true Harijan Sevika 1 



KAUMUDFS MOMENTOUS DECISION 

** *i -vpill select a husband who will not compel me to wear orna- 
ments.’ ” 

Gandhiji has written about the tenunciation of 
Kaumudi, a little Mabari gkl of i6. On the last 
day of GandhijFs stay at Calicut, she came to see Gandhiji 
along with her father. Not having accompanied Gandhi i 
to Badagara, I saw Kaumudi for the first time. There 
was no guile about her. She spoke gently and was very 
reticent. She had studied up to the Intermediate and 
followed the conversation well. Gandhiji wanted to know 
more about her sacrifice. He asked whether she had come 
to the meeting with her mind made up to make the sac- 
rifice, or she made the decision instantaneously at the 
meeting. 

“She had made up her mind at home,” replied the 
father, “and had obtained our permission.” 

“But will the mother not feel sorry to see you with- 
out any jewdlery?” 

“She will,^^ said Kaumudi, “but I am sure she will 
not compel me to wear it again.” 

‘*But when you get married, as in due course you 
will, your husband wiH, perhaps, not like to see you 
without any ornaments. What will you do, then? 1 
have moral difficulty before me. I have written an 
article for the Harijan about your sacrifice, which is, indeed 
wonderful. I have said in that article that you would 
never wear any ornaments again. If you are not pre- 
pared for that, I shall have to alter that part of the 
article; or you will have to stand adamant against the 
wishes of your prospective husband. That you a Malabati 
girl may be capable of doing. Or, you will have to select 
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a husband who will be satisfied to have you without 
ornaments. You may tell me frankly what you feel ” 

„ slowly took in the fall import of what 

^anoniji It was a great thing she was called, on to 

do. She had to make a momentous decision. She coei- 
-11 while, and then uttered only one sentence: 

I will select a husband who will not compel me to wear 
ornaments.’’ 

Gandluji’s eyes beamed with delight. “I had An- 
najmma, he said, ^‘she was married and yet she discarded 
ah her jewellery, and she kef>t her pledge till the moment 
her_ death. IsTow I have you.” And he has never 
tired since then of speaking to women of Kaumudi’s 
noble sacrifice. — C. S. 


T 



ANOTHER GREAT SACRIFICE 


“I tempt all girls to give up their jewellery. I know it is 
hard thing for a girl tp do. There are all sorts of fashions to- 
day in society. I sayf ‘Handsome is that handsome does.’ ” 

At Trivandtum, among the many visitors was a girl 
of seventeen. As she came and stood before Gandhiii 
he asked: “Who are you?” 

“A little girl,” she replied. 

“Wliat has a little girl to do with jewellery?” Gandhiji 
had seen the many ornaments she was wearing. 

“Because I want to remain a girl,” replied Meenakshi. 

“Then, you must not wear jewellery,” and Gandhiji 
narrated the story of Kaumudi’s sacrifice. 

“Kaumudi was sixteen, younger than you by an year, 
yet she discarded all her jewellery.” 

Meenakshi's eyes brightened. “I, too, would like to 
give jewellery,” she said. 

“Have you your parents' permission?” 

“I wiU get it.” 

“1 know Malabar girls are free.” 

“Shall I give it to you?” 

“Yes, to Harijans.” 

“That is what I mean.” 

“ff you think I am a bonafide Harijan, then give it to 
me. If you think I am a humbug, do not give it to me. 
I tempt all girls to give up their jewellery. I know it is 
hard thing for a girl to do. There are all sorts of fashions 
to-day in society. I say: ‘Hanc^ome is that handsome 
does.' ” 

“If I give myself to you?” 

“Yes, I have your cousin, and now I have you.” 

“That is settled.” 
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“Even then, I give you one night to consider.” 

Next morning, when I saw ^^leenakshi, I could not 
easily recognize her. All her ornaments had gone. 
“Where are your ornaments?” I asked her. 

“I have given them up,” 

“To Gandhiji?” 

“No, that I could not do” she said. “]My father has 
debts, and I cannot give away the ornaments. But 1 
have made up my mind never to wear them again.” 

“Are your parents reconciled to the change you have 
made ?” 

“Father is. But mother finds it difficult to do so.” 

Later in the day, 2vfeenakshi with her parents came 
to Gandhiji and gave him a gold bangle and a necklace 
for the Harijan cause. Gandhiji had known before- 
hand of the debts. He said to the parents: “You 
may not give these articles. Discharge whatever part 
of the debt you can with the ornaments that Meenakshi 
has discarded. She is never to ask for them again.” 

Tears flowed down Meenakshi’s cheeks. Her emotion 
was too deep for words. She had made a life-long 
decision. 

(^ndhiji, then, asked the mother why she could not 
bless her daughter in her noble decision. 

“She will ha.ve to be married,” replied the mother, 
“md it will be difficult for us to find out a husband who 
will be contented to have her without ornaments.” 

“You may have no anxiety on that score,” said 
Ganc^ji, pacifying her fears, “I shall find you, when 
the time comes, not one but fifty candidates for hfeenak- 
shi’s hand, and you select any one of them.” 

The mother blessed Meenakshi’s decision. It was 
a touching scene. It is examples of noble sacrifices like 
these that sustain one and make life livable in the midst 
of trials. May the renunciation of Kaumudi and Meen- 
akshi act as a leaven and help to dispel the darkness of 
ignorance that keeps a sin like untouchabiHty alivel — C. S. 



WOMEN AND UNTOUCHABILITY 


“Woman has a compassionate heart which melts at the sight 
of suffering. If, then, the sufferings of Harijans move you 
and you give up untouchability and with it the distinctions of 
high and low, Hinduism will be purified and Hindu society will 
take a great stride towards spiritual progress.” 

Tk following extracts are tahn from GandhijCs speeches 
delivered at various wometis meetings in the course of his 
Harijan tom 


At hilaspur 

I want you, sisters, to give as much as you can for 
Harijan cause. You have asked me in your address how 
you can serve the Harijans. I want you, above everything 
else, to root out untouchability from your hearts and 
serve the Harijan boys and girls as you would serve 
your own children. You should love them as your own 
relatives, your own brothers and sisters, children of the 
same Modier India. I have worshipped woman as the 
living embodiment of the spirit of service and sacrifice. 
Man can never be your equal in the spirit of selfless ser- 
vice with which Nature has endowed you. Woman has 
a compassionate heart which melts at the sight of suffering. 
If, then, the sufferings of Harijans move you and you 
give up untouchability and with it the distinctions of 
high and low, Hinduism will be purified and Hindu socie- 
ty^ will take a great stride towards spiritual progress. It 
will ultimately mean the well-being of the whole of Tf»dk, 
i.e. of 3 5 crores of human beings. And the wonderful 
purificatory process that one-fitth of the human race 
will undergo, cannot but have a healthy reaction on the 
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whole of humanity. This movement is ftaught with 
such far-ieaching results. This is a big movement— 
perhaps, the biggest going— of self-purification. I ex- 
pect you to contribute your full share to it. 

A-t Delhi 

In the eyes of God who is the creator of all. His crea- 
tures ate all equal. Had He made any distinctions of high 
and low between man and man, they would have been 
visible as ate the distinctions between, say, an elephant and 
an ant. But he has endowed all human beings impartial- 
ly with the same shape and the same natural wants. 
If you consider Harijans untouchables because they per- 
form sanitary service, what mother has not performed such 
service for her children? It is the height of injustice 
to consider the Harijans, who ate the most useful servants 
of the society, as untouchables and outcastes. I have 
undertaken this tour to awaken the minds of Hindu sisters 
to a sense of this sin. It can never be an act of merit 
to look down upon any human being as inferior to us. 
We are all worshippers of one God Whom we worship 
rmder different names. We must, therefore, realize our essen- 
tial unity, and give up untouchability, as well as the spirit 
of superiority and inferiority between human beings. 

At Madras 

I have come here to ask you to do one thing. For- 
get altogether that some are high and some are low. 
Forget altogether that some are touchables and some 
are untouchables. I know that you all believe in God 
as I do; and God cannot be so cruel and unjust as to tn^kf» 
distinctions of high and low between man and mfin and 
woman and woman. This untouchability is the greatest 
blot on Hinduism, and I have not hesitated to say that, if 
untouchability lives, Hinduism dies. If one may use mao’s 
about God, God has been very patient with 
X4 
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us._ But I have no hesitation in saying that even God’s 
patience can be exhausted, and He will no longet be 
patient towards this atrocity that man has been dSne to 
man in Hindu India. ® 

At Bangalore 

There is too much of evil m us when we consider 
some persons as lower than ourselves. If we do not get 
rid of this evil, it will eat us up. There will not be a 
single Hindu left even to do penance, and I think we shall 
well deserve it if such a fate overtakes us. I am going 
from one end of India to the other just to utter the warning. 
You will, therefore, do a great act of virtue if you regard 
all Harijans as blood brothers and sisters. 

At another meeting which he addressed after seeing some 
qmrters of HarifanSy which presented a sad contrast to what 
he had seen in My sore y he said: 

I believe in the maxim that we should treat others 
as we would wish that they should treat us. Now, the 
holes that I saw this morning, just this very moment, 
are not fit for human habitation. There is a rninimiini 
standard below which we dare not go without offending 
against humanity. The holes I saw do not satisfy that 
minimum. I wish that in this place, which is in many, 
respects a beautiful place, this blot may be removed at- 
the first opportunity. I have been told that arrangements 
have been already made to provide these unfortunate 
brothers and sisters with better dwellings. But in giving 
such aid you will agree with me that time is a vital factor. 
Let it be not said of your arrangements, when they are 
ready, that they are too late. 



PLAIN TALK TO WOxMEN 


"God did not create men \wth the badge of superiority or 
inferiority, and no scripture which labels a human being as 
inferior or untouchable because of his or her birth, can com- 
mand our allegiance. It is a denial of God and Truth which is 
God.” 

In his last speech oj the Harijan Tour^ which was made 
at the Womerls meeting in Benares^ GandUji summarised 
bis position on the question of mtouchahility as follows: 

It is a tragedy that religion for us means to-day noth- 
ing more than restrictions on food and drink, nothing more 
tlm adherence to a sense of superiority and inferiority. 
Let me tell you that there cannot be grosser ignorance 
than this. Birth and observance of forms cannot deter- 
mine one’s superiority or inferiority. Character is the 
only determining factor, God did not create men wii 
the badge of superiority or inferiority, and no scripture 
which labels a human being as inferior or untouchable, 
because of his or her birth, can command our allegiance. 
It is a denial of God and Truth which is God. God, who 
is the embodiment of Truth and Right and Justice, could 
never have sanctioned a religion or practice which regards 
a fifth of our vast population as imtouchables. I want 
you, therefore, to rid yourselves of tiais monstrous notion. 
Untouchability attaching to unclean work is there. Must 
be there. It applies to every one of us. But the moment 
we have washed ourselves clean of dirt or filth, we cease 
to be untouchables. But no work or conduct can render 
a man or woman untouchable for all time. 

Sinners we are all to a greater or less extent, and every 
one of our spiritual books— Bha^atay and Tulsi- 
Ramqyana—dtcktts in no uncertain terms that whoever 
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seeks refuge in Him, whoever takes His name, shall be 
free from sin. That covenant is for all mankind. 

There is another simple test that I want you to* apply 
to this question. Every species, human and sub-huS^ 
has some distinguishing mark, so that you can tell a man 
from a beast, or a dog from a cow and so on. Have the 
so-called untouchables any distinguishing ma rk de- 
claring them to be untouchables ? They are as much 
human as every one of us, and we do not regard even 
sub-human beings as bearing the mark of untouchabi- 
lity. Why and whence, then, this monstrous injustice > 
It is not religion, but the grossest species of irrelidon 
I want you to cast off that sin, if you still happen to W 
it in you. 

The only way in which you can expiate this sin of 
centuries is to beBend the Harijans, by going to their 
quarters, by hugging their children as you do your own, 
by mteresting yourselves in their welfare, by finding out 
whether they get enough to eat, whether they get pure 
water to drink, whether they, have the fresh light and air 
that you enjoy as of right. The other way is for each 
of you to start the spinning sacrifice and to pledge your- 
selves to wear Uadi, which supports millions of these 
submerged^ human beings. The spinning sacrifice will 
help you, in some slight measure, to identify yourselves 
with them, and every yard of Ua£ you wear will mean 
some coppers going into the pockets of Harijans and 
toe poor. The last thing is to contribute your mite to 
the Harijan Fund, which has no other end but the ameliora- 
tion of the lot of the Harijans. 



TEAR DOWN THE PURDAH 


“Chastity is not a hot-house growth. It cannot be super- 
imposed. It cannot be protected by the surrounding wall of 
the purdah. It must grow from within, and, to be worth 
anything, it must be capable of withstanding every unsought 
temptation.” 

Whenever I have gone to Bengal, Bihar or the United 
Provinces, I have observed the purdah system more strict- 
ly followed than in the other provinces. But when I 
addressed a meeting at Darbhanga late at night, and amid 
calm surroundings free from noise and bustle and unma- 
nageable crowds, I found in front of me men, but behind 
me and behind the screen were women, of whose pre- 
sence I knew nothing till my attention was drawn to it. 
The function was in connection with the laying of the 
foundation-stone of an orphanage, but I was called upon 
to address the ladies behind the purdah. The sight of the 
screen behind which my audience, whose numbers I did 
not know, was seated made me sad. It pained and humilia- 
ted me deeply. I thought of the wrong being done by 
men to the women of India by clinging to a barbarous 
custom which, whatever use it might have had when 
it was first introduced, had now become totally useless 
and doing incalculable harm to the country. All the 
education that we have been receiving for the past loo 
years seems to have produce^^^t little impression upon 
us, for I note that the purdaFl^ being retained even in 
educated households, not because the educated men be- 
lieve in it themselves, but because they will not manfully 
resist the brutal custom and sweep it away at a stroke, 
I have the privilege of addressing hundreds of meetings 
of women attended by thousands. The din and the 
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noise created at these meetings make it impossible to 
speak with any eflfect to the women who attend Aem. 
Nothing better is to be expected so long as they are caged 
and confined in their houses and little courtyards. When 
therefore, they find themselves congregated in a big 
room and are expected aU of a sudden to listen to some 
one, they do not know what to do with themselves or 
with the speaker. And when silence is restored, it becomes 
difficult to interest them in many everyday topics, for they 
know nothing of them having been never allowed to 
breathe the fresh ait of freedom. I know that this is a 
somewhat exaggerated picture. I am quite aware of the 
very high culture of these thousands of sisters whom I 
get the privilege of addressing. I know that they are 
capable of rising to the same height that men are capable 
of, and I know, too, that they do not have occasions to 
go out. But this is not to be put down to the credit of 
the educated classes. The question is, why have they 
not gone further? Why do not our women enjoy the 
same freedom that men do ? Why should they not be 
able to walk out and have fresh ait? 

Chastity is not a hot-house growth. It cannot be 
superimposed. It cannot be protected by the surround- 
ing wall of the purdah. It must grow from within, and 
to be worth anything, it must be capable of wiAstanding 
every unsought temptation. It must be as defiant as 
Sita’s, It must be a very poor thing that cannot stand 
the^ gaze of men. Alen, to be men, must be able to trust 
their women-folk, even as the latter are compelled to 
trust them. Let us not live with one limb completely 
or partially paralyzed. Rama would be nowhere, with- 
out Sita, free and independent, even as he was himself. 
But, for robust independence, Draupadi is, perhaps, a 
better example. Sita was gentleness incarnate. She was 
a delicate flower.^ Draupafi was a giant oak. She bent 
mighty Bhima himself to her imperious will. Bhima 
was terrible to every one, but he was a lamb before 
Draupadi. She stood in no need of protection from 



with the free growth of the womanhood of India, we 
are mterfering with the growth of free and independent- 
spirited men. W^hat we are doing to our women, and 
what we are doing to the untouchables recoils upon 
our heads with force thousand times multiplied. It 
partly accounts for our weakness, indecision, narrowness 
and helplessness- Let us, then, tear down the purdah 
with one mighty effort. 



THE DOOM OF PURDAH 

“The sooner it is recognized that many of our social evils 
impede our mardi towards Swaraj, the greater will be our pro- 
gress towards our cherished goal. To postpone social reform 
till after the attainment of Swaraj, is not to know the of 

Swaraj.” ° 

A reasoned appeal, signed by many most influential 
people of Bihar and almost an equal number of 
of diat province, advising the total abolition of purdah 
has been just issued in Bihar. The fact that over fifty 
ladies have signed the appeal shows diat if the work is 
carried on with vigour, the purdah will be a tiling of the 
past in Bihar, It is worthy of note that the ladies who 
have signed the appeal are not of the anglicized type, but 
orthodox liindus. It definitely states: 

“We want that the women of our province should be as free tt 
move alx)ut and toke their legitimate part in the life of the com 
munity in aU particulars as their sisters in Kamatak, Maharashtra 
and Madras do in an essentially Indian way, avoiding all attempts 
at Buropeanization, for while we hold that a change from enforced 
seclusion to a complete anglicization would be like dropping from 
frying pan into fire, we feel that purdah must go, if we want our 
women to develop along Indian ideals. If we want them to add 
grace and beauty to our social life and raise its moral tone, if we 
want them to be excellent managers at home, helpful companions 
of their husbands and useful members of the community, then 
purdah, as it now exists, must go. In fact, no serious step for 
their wel&re can be taken unless the veil is tom down and it is out 
conviction that if once the energy of half of our population, rhat 
has^ been imprisoned artifidally, is released, it will create a force 
which, if properly guided, will be of immeasurable good to our 
Province. * 

I know the evil effects of the purdah in Bihai. The 
movement has been started none too soon. 
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The movement has a curious origin. Babu Ramanandan 
jMishta, a Khadi worker, was desirous of rescuing his 
wife from the oppression of the purdah. As his people 
would not let the girl come to the Ashrama (Sabarmati), 
he took two girls from the Ashrama to be companions 
to his wife. One of them, Radhabehn, Maganlal Gandhi’s 
daughter, was to be the tutor. She was accompanied by 
the late Dalbahadur Giri’s daughter, Durgadevi. The 
pMents of the girl-wife resented the attempt of the Ashrama 
girl to wean youi^ Mrs. Mishra from the purdah. The 
girls braved all difficulties. Meanwhile, Maganlal Gandhi 
went to see his daughter and steel her against all odds 
to persist in her efforts. He took ill in the village where 
Radhabehn was doing her work and died at Patna. The 
Bihar friends, therefore, made it a point of honour to wage 
war against the purdah. Radhabehn brought her charge 
to ffie Ashrama. Her coming to the Ashrama created 
additional stir and obliged the husband, who was already 
prepared for it, to throw himself in the struggle with 
greater zeal. Tlius, the movement having a personal 
touchy promises to be carried on with energy. At its 
head is that seasoned soldier of Bihar, the hero of many 
battles, Babu Brijkishor Prasad. I do not remember 
his having headed a movement that has been allowed 
to die. 

_ The appeal fixes the 8th of July next as the date on 
which to :^ugurate an intensive campaign against the 
system, which puts a cruel ban on social service by one half 
of Bihar humanity, and which denies it ficeedom in many 
cases and even the use of hght and fresh ait. The sooner 
it is recognized that many of our social evils impede our 
match towards Swaraj^ the greater will be our progress 
towards our cherished goal. To postpone social reform, 
till after the attainment of Swaraj^ is not to know the 
meaning of Swaraj. Surely, we must be incapable of de- 
fending ourselves or healthily competing with the other 
nations, if we allow the better-half of ourselves to become 
pamlyzed. 
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1, therefore, congratulate the Bihar leaders on their 
having earnestly taken up the struggle against the purdah 
The success of such a reform especially, as of all reforms 
generally, depends upon the purity of the workers. A 
great deal will rest with the ladies who have signed the 
appeal. If notwithstanding their having given up the 
purdah, they retain the original modesty of India’s woman- 
hood and show courage and determination in the face 
of heavy odds, they will find success quickly awaiting 
their effort. The campaign against the purdah, if pro- 
perly handled, means mass education of the right type 
for both men and women of Bihar. 



PURDAH IN BIHAR 


“If the campaign is well organized and continued with zeal, 
the purdah should become a thing of the past.’* 

The organized demonstration against the purdah 
that was held in many important centres in Bihar on the 
8th instant was, a Bihari friend^s letter tells me, successful 
beyond the expectation of the organizers. The Search- 
li^bt report of the Patna meeting opens thus: 

“A unique spectacle was witnessed at the mixed meeting of ladies 
and gentlemen of the 8th July held at Patna in the Radhika Sinha 
Institute on Sunday last. In spite of heavy rains that fortunately 
stopped just at the time of the meeting, the gathering was un- 
expectedly large. In fact half of the spacious hall of the Radhika 
Sinha Institute was crowded with ladies, three-fourths of whom 
were such as had been observing purdah a day before, nay, an hour 
before.” 

The following is the translation of the resolution 
adopted at the meeting: 

“We, the men and women of Patna, assembled hereby declare that 
we have to-day abolished the pernicious practice oi purdah, which 
has done and is doing incalculable harm to the country, and 
parti^atly to women, and we appeal to the other women of the 
Province, who are still wavering, to abolish this system as early 
as they can and thereby advance their education and health.” 

A provisional committee was formed at the meeting 
to carry on an intensive propaganda against purdah and 
for the spread of women's education in the province 
of Bih^r. A third resolution advised the formation of 
Ujahik Samitis in every town and every village of the 
province. And a fourth resolution was passed to the 
effect that Mahik Ashrams should be started at different 
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places where ladies might stay for certain periods and 
receive a training so as to become ‘good wives’, ‘worthy 
mothers’ and ‘useful servants’ of the country. Over 5,000 
rupees were promised on the spot for the purpose, ’and 
I see many ladies among the donors, giving anything 
between Rs. 250 and 25. The paper publishes reports 
of siroilar meetings in several places in Bihar. IT the 
campaign is well organized and continued with zeal, the 
purdah should become a thing of the past. It should 
iDe noted that this is no anglicizing movement. It is an 
indigenous conservative effort made by leaders who are 
conservative by nature and are yet alive to all the evils 
that have crept into Hindu society. Babu Brajakishore 
Prasad and Babu Rajendra Prasad who, from far-off 
London, is keenly watching and supporting the move- 
ment, are no westernized specimens oi Indian humanity. 
They are orthodox Hindus, lovers of Indian culture and 
tradition. They are no blind imitators of the West, and 
yet do not hesitate to assimilate whatever is good in it. 
There need,^ therefore, be no fear entertained by the timid 
and the halting ones, that the movement is likely to be in 
any shape or form disruptive of all that is most precious 
in Indian culture, and especially in feminine grace and 
modesty so peculiar to India’s womanhood. 



TO THE BURMESE WOMEN 


“We who come from India, are painfally surprised to see the 
beautiful Burmese women disfigure their mouths by cheroots 
and cigars. But I know it is a most difficult thing to speak 
about an evil which is enveloping the whole world.** 

Addressing a meeting at Moulmein, '&urma, Gandhiji 
suggested the Burmese to t^e to the spinning wheel if they wanted 
to become self-contained and happy, and to the women he said: 

You are enjoying a freedom which no other women 
on earth are enjoying at the present moment. You are 
noted for your industry and your skill. You have great 
organiaing capacity and if you will but revise your taste 
for foreign fineries and take to heart the message of sim- 
plicity that I have given you, you will revolutionize 
your life. 

***** 

I have really less courage to speak about the terrible 
curse of smoking. But I understand that throughout 
Burma, I shall not find a single man or woman free from 
this habit. We, who come from India, are painfully 
surprised to see beautiful Burmese women disfigure their 
mouths by cheroots and cigars. But I know that it is 
a most difficult thing to speak about an evil which is en- 
veloping the whole world. If you have heard the na rn^ 
of Tolstoy, I quote his authority to show that Tolstoy, 
being an inveterate smoker himself was speaking from 
p:perience when he said that tobacco dulled the 
intellect of man, let alone other senses. Indeed, he cites 
esamples to show that most deliberate crimes have been 
committed under the influence of smoke, and in one of 
his beautiful stories he pictures the villain of the piece 
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as committing mntder, not after drink but after having had 
a smoke. Although it is perfectly tme that the smoke 
habit is on the increase and it has amongst its supporters 
many of the brilliant men of the world, there is a spirit of 
resistance against it and the opponents are some of the 
best men in the West and great moralists. 



QUESTION BOX 
Men And Women 


Q. I should like to know whether you would approve of me n 
and women sa^a^ahts mixing promiscuously and working 
together, or whether they should be organized into separate units 
with a clear delimitation of the field of each. My experience is 
that the former must lead, as it has led, to a lot of indiscipline and 
corruption. If you agree with me, what rules would you suggest 
to combat the potential evil ? 


A. I should like to have separate units. Women 
have more than enough work amongst women. Our 
womenfolk are terribly neglected, and hundreds of intel- 
ligent women workers of sterling honesty are required 
to work among them. On principle, too, I believe in the 
two sexes functioning separately. But I would lay down 
no hard and fast rules. Good sense must govern the 
relations between the two. There should be no barrier 
erected between the two. Their mutual behaviour should 
be natural and spontaneous. 

Women as the Stronger Sex 
Q. Is not non-resistance submission to the strong ? 

A. Passive resistance is regarded as the weapon 
of the weak, but the resistance for which I had to coin 
a new name altogether is the weapon of the strongest. I 
had to coin a new word to signify what I meant. But 
its matchless beauty lies in the fact that, though it is the 
weapon of the strongest, it can be wielded by the weak in 
body, by the aged, and even by the children if they have 
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stout hearts. And since resistance in satyagraha is offered 
through self-suffering, it is a weapon pre-eminentb 
open to women. We found last year that women in Indw 
in many instances, surpassed their brothers in sufferines 
^d the two played a noble part in campaign. For, tSe 
idea of self-suffering became contagious and they em^tk- 
ed upon amazang acts of self-denial. Supposing that the 
women and the children of Europe became fired with 
love of humanity, they would take the men by storm and 
reduce militarism to nothingness in an incredibly short 
time. The underlying idea is that women, children and 
others have the same soul, same potentiality. The 
question is one of drawing out the limitless power of 
truth. 


Economic Independence of Women 

jg. Some people oppose a modification of la-ws relating to the 
tight of imfried "woman to own property, on the ground that 
economic independence of woman would lead to the spread of 
immorality among women and disruption of domestic life. What 
is yotat attitude on the question ? 

I would answer the question by a counter 
question: Has not independence of man and his holding 
property led to the immorality among men? If you 
answer *yes,’ then let it be so also with women, 
j^d when women have rights of ownership and the rest 
like men, it would be found that the enjoyment of such 
rights is not responsible for their vices or their virtues. 
Morality which depends upon the helplessness of a rnan or 
woman has not much to recommend it. Morality is rooted 
in the purity of our hearts. 


Position of Women in Society 

Tb.e awakening of civil and political consciousness among 
Indian women has created a conflict between their traditional 
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domestic duties and their duty to-nrards society. I£ a ■woman 
engages in public -work, she may hare to neglect her children or 
her household. How is the dile mma to be solved ? 

Mote often than not a -woman’s time is taken 
up, not by the petformance of essential domestic duties, 
but in catering tot the egoistic pleasure of her lord and 
master and for her o-wn verities. To me, this domestic 
slavery of woman is a symbol of our barbarism, ha 
my of)inion, the slavery of the kitchen is a remnant of 
barbarism mainly. It is high time that our -womankind -was 
freed from this incubus. Domestic work ought not to 
take the whole of a woman’s time. 

j 2 * -A-t the elections, your Congressmen expect aU manner of 
help from us, but when we ask them to send out their -wives and 
daughters to join us in public work, they bring forth aU sorts of 
excuses and -want to keep them close prisoners within the four 
domestic -walls. What remedy do you suggest ?” 

A. Send the names of all such antidiluvian fossils 
to me for publication in Harijan. 

A WiDO-w’s Difficulty 

j 2 * I a Bengah Brahman -widow. Since my -widowhood 

toese 24 years— I have observed strict rules about my food. I 
have my separate -widow’s kitchen and utensils even in my o-wn 
family. I believe in your ideal of truth and non--violence. I 
am a habitual wearer of Khadi since 1930 and a regular spinner. 
Our Adahzla Satne^ has established a Harijan school in a Harijan 
village in Dacca. I go Acre and mix with the Harijans. I inix 
freely my Muslim sisters towards whom I have nothing but 
• goodwill. But I cannot interdine -with Harijans or any other 
non-Brahinan caste. Now, can’t orthodox widows like me finTi gf* 
as satya^ahis^ passive and active? 

According to the Congress Constitution you have 
a perfect right to be enhsted. You can even enfotce 
your right. But since you ask me, I would dissuade 
you from being enhsted. I know the punctilious way 
15 
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in which Bengali widows observe the rules custom has 
pr^cribed for them. But widows, who dedicate them 
selves to the country’s cause, and that iu a non-violent 
way, should have no scruples in dining with anybody. I do 
not b^eve that dining with people, no matter who they 
are, hinders spiritual progress. It is the motive which is 
deciding factor. If a widow approaches every task 
in a spirit of service, it is well with her. A widow may 
observe all the dining and other rules with meticulous 
care and yet not be. a true widow if she is not of a 
pure heart. You know, as well as I do, that outward 
observance of rules governing a society often covets 
t^ocrites. 1 would, therefore, advise you to disregard 
the restriction on interdining and the like as a 
to spiritual' and national progress, and concentrate on 
(mltivation of the heart. In the Satja^aha Da/, I should 
lp:e to have not self-satisfied persons but those who 
have used their reason, and chosen a way of life that has 
commended itself to both head and heart. 
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Bombay, 18, 136, 168. ^ 

Boycott, means complete renunciation, 169, 

, of foreign cloth, 38, 168. 

Brahmacbariy 147. 

Braimaebaris^ married people who may be considered as, 67. 
Brabmeuharya, 24, 76, 114, ' 

, attainment of, 72. 

, ^finition of, 72. 

» in married life, 71, 

, Married^ 89. 

popular meaning of, 74. 

, practice of, difficulties in, 91. 

> ^oot-meaning of, 73. 

s science of, 90. 
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5 when a sexual act is not inconsistent with^ 97. 

, super-imposed carries no merit, 151, 

, the product of Truth, 46. 

Brahman ladies, addiaion of, to Western vices, 184. 

Brahmanism, parody of, 149. 

Brahmo Samaj, 161. 

Braj Kishore Prasad, Babu, 217, 220. 

Brute force, hideous and soulless, 32. 

Burma, 221. 

Burmese women, message to, 221, 

— ^ smoking habit and, 221, 

C 

Csesar Julius, 134. 

Calcutta, 58, 172, 1 8 8, 

Calicut, 204. 

Carrel, Dr, Alexis, views of, on sex-control, 64, 

Celibacy, 81. 

Ceremonies, Gandhiji’s disbelief in, 45. 

Ceylon, 118. 

Character, 149. 

, duty of wife to guard her husband’s, 41. 

, the only determining factor of one’s superiority or inferio- 
rity, 21 1* 

the reil ornament of woman, 200. 

Charkha^ 186. 

a solution for the problem of enforced emigration, 187. 

, fellen women advised to take to, 177. 

Sangb, 37. 

simple life epitomized in, 16- 

the only means of supplementing villagers’ scanty income, 176. 

(Also see Spinning-wheel), 

Chastity, a poor thing that cannot stand the ga2:e of men, 214. 

girls advised to die in defence of their, 106. 

>, not a hot-house growth, 213-14, 

— II purdah cannot protect, 213, 

Child-marriages, i6, 

arguments in defence of, 124-26. 

awfulness of, 129. 

bane of, 22, 122. 

^ eradication of, pre-eminently women’s work, 130. 

evil consequences of, 122-23, 130. 

, in Hindu society, 127. 

, Smritis and, 122. 

widows, 16. 
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duty o£ marrying, 143. 

facts and figures about, 125). 

hardships of, 147. 

; , re-tnarriage of, 140. 

widowhood, curse of, 151. 

; ’ warrant in Hinduism for, 148, 

— — w-ives, how husbands should conduct themselves towards 2; 
Oaildren, father a protector, not the owner of his, 141. 

9 how to avoid anger and violence in dealing with in 
China, 48-49. ^ ' 

Chinese, Japan’s mdeclared war against the, 63, 

Christian missionaries, 124, 

Civil Disobedience, 41. 

spinning, an indispensable condition of, 174* 
Civdmtion, modem, 175, 

Clothing, national styles of, 182. 

"Z variety in, subversive of nationalism, 182. 

Coconada, 163, 166, 188. 

Coimbatore, 188. 

Coitus, regulation of, rule for, 91, 

Colombo, 195. 

Communal Award, injustice of, 40. 

Congress, 32, 61, 161, 163, 

Working Committee, 174. 

Congressmen, faith in Ahimsa and, 32. 

Conjeevaram, 186. 

Continence, effect of, on married people, 82* 

Contraceptives, a witness from America on, 75. 

^ " > advocates of, Gandhiji’s differences with, 86* 

argument in defence of, 75-76. 

, worked by, among unmarried men and women, 58 

, Indian women and, 80, 83. 

s Lord Dawson’s ^testimony in favour of, 80-82. 

“ , use of, America in condemnation of, 65. 

9 Gandhiji’s position on, 80. 

iiiore tempting than whisky bottle, 64-65. 

lead to moral deterioration, 69. 

— women asked to decline to have anything to do 

with, 50. 

Courfehip, in Europe, 127. 

Cousins, Mrs. Margaret, 122. 

Culture, Hindu, error of, 1-2. 

Indian, 220, 

women asked to conserve the best in, 14. 


Cuttack, 15. 
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Daccaj, 225. 

Damayanti^ 19, izi, 150, 200. 

Darbhanga, 176, 213, 

Das, Deshabandhu C. R., 172* 

Dawson of Penn, Lord, 80, 82. 

Dandi March^ 36, 38, 40. 

Delhi, 209, 

^sai, i^hadev, 25. 33 , 45 > 54 , 63, 199, 201, 203. 

D^adasis^ a euphennsm for prostitutes, i66. 

DUemina, moral, 92, 94, 

Dinners, post mortenSy 142-43. 

, post nuptialy 142-43. 

Diodorus, 134. 

Discipline, law of, 66. 

Divorce, in Hindu society, 3. 

, no remedy for an ill-treated wife, 2. 

Domestic work, women and, 225. 

Dowry, in Ceylon, 120. 

Draupadi, 19, 99, 172, 214. 

Drink and drugs, ruinous effect of, 37. 

— , curse of, 40. 

habits women workers asked to study the causes and remedies 

of, 41. 

women’s movement against, 41. 

Durgadevi, 217. 


E 

Educated women, advice to, 162. 

Education, advantages of, 20. 

y English, and women, 21. 

Educational system, condemnation of, 21, 161. 

overhauling of, necessary, 162. 

Effort, necessity of, 4, 

futility of, questioned, 3. 

vs. inaction, 4. 

EUore, 158, 189. 

Emery, Miss, 120. 

England, 31, 51, 113, 130, 176. 

English language, 183. 

place of the Bible in, 102. 

treasures of, 22. 

" uses of, 21. 

— literature, 22. 
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Eugenics, science of, 94, 
Europe, 31, 34, 127, 224. 


F 


Failures, root-cause of, 42, 

Fallen sisters, 15, 166-67, 

» advised not to seek office in the Congress Commit- 
tees, 163. 

^5 asked to become true sanyasinis of India, 165, 

^ Gandhi ji meets for the first time, 163-64. 

service of, 163. 

Family, disinterested service of, leads to national service 5 
Feminists, i6. 


Foreign cloth, boycott of, 38, 168. 

Ffan 6 ^ cause of Indians poverty and unemployment. 

Freedom, cry for, both just and natural, 179. 
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G 

Gandhi Seva Sangh, 43. 

, Mrs. Kasturbai, 46. 

Gangaram, Sir, 145. 

Gargi, 161. 

Gki, Dalbahadur, 217. 

Girl, modem, characteristics of, 103, 

" , feults and faUings of, 106. 

Gandhiji’s conception of, 108, 

» <^dhiji*s vraming against copying the, 109. 

■ * ^9 likened to a Juliet, 103. 

students, advice to, 118-19. 

— > asked to be Sisters of Mercy, not dolls, 116, 120. 

; widows, a blot on Hinduism, 146. 

Girls, advised to select men of character as husbands, 120. 

icsist approaches of youngmen, 113, 115. 

• , Hindu, expected to produce a glorified edition of Sita and 

Parvati, 118-20. 

— •, marriage and, 119. 

— ; , molestation of, in Cinema theatres, 105, 

Gita, Bhagavad, 91, 211. 

*, forms of sacrifice enumerated in, 200. 

God, 46, 68, 180, 211. 

; — all creatures equal before, 198, 209. 

Gujarati Literary Conference, loi. 

Guntur, 160. 
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'Haryan, 26, 40, 6j, 75, 108, 204. 

Harijan cause, 197, 208. 

, essentially for ■women to tackle, 198. 

movement, a movement of self-purification, 209. 

Harrfan Sevak, 94. 

Harijans, 225. 

, persecution of, by Savama Hindus, 198. 

the useful servants of society, 209. 

Havelock, Ellis, 76. 

'Health Guide, 189. 

Himalayas, the, 89. 

Hindu Culture, error of, 1-2. 

household, a commdrum, 5. 

, what keeps peace in, j, 6. 

society, 2, 105, 208. 

, dhild-marriage in, 127- 

, enforced ■widowhood and, 134-35. 

; present state of, and varm, 10. 

widow, real, a gift of Hinduism to humanity, 145. 

wife, I. 

— ;; , legal remedies open to, against husband’s cruelty, 2, 

■wives, the queens of their homes, 2. 

Hinduism, 2, 19, 148, 208. 

, absolute equality of husband and wife in, 6. 

child-^widowhood in, no warrant for, 148. 

, devotion of wife to husband in, 5, 

interdicted marriages in, 94. 

, polygamy in, no prohibition against, 144. 

, shameful aspect of, i. 

, untouchability and, 209. 

, voluntary ■widowhood, a priceless boon in, 132. 

Hindus, 8, 53, 125, 134-33, 220. 

Home-keeping, 27. 

■ life, entirely the sphere of woman, 21. 

Rule, 23. 

House of Commons, 148. 

How-hfertyn, Mrs., a birth-control enthusiast, 51-54. 

HudH, 43. 

Husband and wife, equal sharers of each other’s virtues and vices, 41. 

duties of, to^wards the -wife, 138. 

Gandhiji’s ideal of a, 4-5. 
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IdealSj prostitution of, 140* 

Illustrated Weeh^ of India^ the, 55, 6a. 

Imagination, defective, remedy for grief brought about by, 5, 
Income, per capita^ of different countries compared, 176. 
Independence, economic, of women, aa4. 

India, future of, and women, 168^ 

; — , infant and maternal mortality, figures of, 1 30. 

Indian Swarqf^ 7. 

I n dian manufectures, plea for, 169. 

womanhood, grace and modest of, aao* 

women, contraceptives and, S3. 

fine traditions of, 3a. 

appeal to, for boycott of foreign cloth, 168. 

patt played by, in the national struggle, 34-35. 

y- •, tribute to the sacrifice of, 168-69. 

Inertia, responsible for social evils, i6i-6a. 

Inheritance, law of, 12-13. 

Inter-dining, 226- 
Inter-marriage, 10. 

Italy, women of, Gandhi ji’s talk to the, 34. 

Iyengar, Srinivasa, 188. 


J 

Jafiha, 116, 118. 

Japan, 63, 176. 

Jesus, 57, 

Jewellery, craze for, 195. 

, disadvantages of wearing, 193, 

, the personal property of woman, 199. 

; ^ women and, 191, 193, 197-98. 

Juliet, modem girl likened to a, ic6, 108. 
fyoti Sangb loi. 
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Kaumudi, 203, 205-06. 

, momentous decision of, 204. 

renunciation of, 202. 

Kmyadan^ 140-41. 

Karnatak, 216. 

Kbadi^ 169, 212, 225. 

as a war measure, 38. 

political sienificanrp nf 
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, production of, and ■women of Bihar 176 

, revival of true art and, 170. 

, support to, by TgMjas^ 192. 

vs. silk, 187. 

important than the style of clothing, 18 1. 

Koranadii, i86. 

Krishna, Lord, 164. 


L 

Labour, division of, between men and women, 174. 

> nothing inherently barbarous about, *0. 
Lahore, 109, ^ 

9 difficulties of girls in, 104. 

Lausanne, 34. 

League of Nations, 63. 

Legislation, age of consent and, 1^3. 

-7— , mostly the handiwork of man, 19. 

Life, a duty, a probation, 6. 

, Gandidji’s philosophy of, 56. 

, unity in diversity of, 53. 

Literary writers, advice to, concerning women, 10 1. 
Literature, false delineation of women in, ior-02. 

- , modern, teaching of, 70* 

- ■, present-day tendencies in, 10 1* 

London, 16, zzo. 

Love, definition of, 64. 

, distinction between lust and, 59, 

- - 5 pure, transcends animal passion, 59, 

Lucknow, sorry experiences of a girl in, 105. 

Lust, 14, 59, 68. 6.1 
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4f •**-**■ 

Maharaja’s College for Girls, Bangalore, 119. 
Maharashtra, 181, zi6. 

Mahendra, 195. 

Mahomed, Prophet, 75. 

Maitteyi, t6o. 

Mlalabari Hall, Bombay, 12, 

Man, an artist by nature, 75, 

, comparison between the brute and, 153, 
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in^or to woman in spirit of selfless service, 208. 

■ , subtle and unscrupulous ways o^ 167. 

superior to woman in the courage of the brute «i 51 

• , supreme in outward activities, 21. > ^ 

, the bread-winner, 27-28. 

Man and woman, boih the mixture of the brute and the divine. <i. 

- , difference in form determines the respective voca' 

tton of, 27. 

division of the spheres of work between, 28. 

each supplement of the other, 21, 26. 

equal in rank, but not identical, 21. 

“ problem of, one in essence, 26. 

M a nJtn ess, what it consists in, 78. 

Manu, 7, 9-10, 25, 46. 

Manuchuko, 63. 

^ferriage, a consecration, a new birth, 45. 

’’ protects religion, 153-55. 

- , abolition of, Gandhiji against, 155. 

an aid to self-restraint, 138. 

-, as a sacrament, 71, 97, 145, 
ceremony, a long drawn out agony of feasting and frivolity. 


cordon bed and co 33 amon room in, condemned, 50. 
-, desire for progeny and, 45. 

— , girls and, 118. 

how a Saifj should regard, 137. 

—, ideal of, 157. 

~, ideal, conditions of, 94, 96. 

— laws, present condition of, 50. 

~ results of infringement of, 154. 

proper age for girls for, 148. 

-, pumose of, 43-44, 94. 

— , real, Gandhiji’s conception of, 70. 

-, restraint in, 155. 

-, rights and duties conferred on a couple bv aa 
-, Sagoira, 94. ^ 

-, Sapinda, 94. 

satisfaction of sexual appetite and, 43. 

~, srience of, as propounded by Hindu sages, 68. 

- taboos, based on social usage, 92-94. 

Thurston’s views on, 48. 

-, true, connotation of, 136. 

when it ceases to be a sacrament. 157. 


:^tnages, Platonic, Gandhiji has no belief in, 45. 
Mamed Brahmacharja, 89. 
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> ideal of, 94, 97. 

, meaning of, 90. 

couple, sharing of same loom and same bed by, deprecated, 

life, Gandhiji on his own personal, 46* 

, object of, 6. 

, newly, advice to, 43. 

state, a state of discipline, 6. 

Masses, Indian, poverty and ignorance of 180. 

Meat-eating, 6, 

Meenakshi, surrender of jeweUery by, 206-07. 

Megaw, Sir John, 130. 

Militarism, 224. 

, how women may help in fighting, 34. 

Mind, control of, 74. ^ ^ 

Mishra, Babu Ramanandan, 217. 

Mitabai, 5, 137. 

Modem girl, (See Girl) 

Monogamy, 155. 

Montana, U-S. A,, 73. 

Moral law, desirability of having a xzniform, 155. 

Morality, present-day, 153, 224. 

Morarji Gokuldas Hall, Bombay, 18. 

Morality, infent and maternal, facts and figures about, 130. 
Motherhood, unwanted, sufferings of, 66. 

Moulmein, Burma, 221. 

Mukti^ Gandhiji's striving after, 15 1. 

Mussalmans, 16, 

no restriction on widow-remarriage among, 144.. 

Mysore, 200, 210. ^ ^ 

N 

Naradjee, 120. 

National freedom, 26. 

Planning Sub-Committee, 25. 

service, meaning of, 5. 

women and, 5. 

Nature, regenerate, man should study, 79. 

Navajivan, 12, 156, 142-43. 

Necessity, the mother not only of invention, but also of art, 78 
Needu, Magunti Bapi, 188. 

Nehru, Pt. Jawaharlal, 87. 

Neiteche, 75, 79. 

Knowledge for the Bride. 98. 

New York, 48. 
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Nijoga^ performed by Vyasa, 45 . 

Non-co-operation, 165, 189. 

Non-violence, message of, vromen will teach Europe, 34. 

— , role of, when the girls are in danger of molestation ic 

(Also see Ahimsa). 

Non-violent spirit, development of, 106. 

warfare, women’s part in, 36* 

O 

Organs, generative, function of, 69, 71, 79. 

Ornaments, women and, 135. 

Ornamentation, real, what it consists in, zoo, 

P 

Pachiappa’s College, Madras, 147. 

Pandavas, 99, 215. 

Parents, asked to marry their widowed daughters, 141* 

Paris, 34. 

Parvati, ri8, 120-21. 

Passion, knows no prudence, no pity, 122. 

Patna, 217, 219, 

Pedapadu, 158-59. 

Picketing, a matter of conversion, not coercion, 37. 

^ an appeal to women to take to, 37. 

9 moral results of, 38. 

of foreign doth shops, 37. 

of liquor shops, 37. 

, risks of, 38-39. 

, sufferings of women consequent upon, 41. 

Polygamy, 97, 144, 155. 

Poona, 29, 

'Prashnopanisbad^ 76, 79. 

Prayer Book, 81. 

— silent, efficacy of, 32. 

Progeny, desire for, the sole object of sexual union, 67-68. 
Prohibition, 37, 41:. 

— ^ loss of revenue and, 38. 

Property, ancestral, kills enterprise and feeds low passions, i4» 
Prostitutes, (See Fallen Shters). 

Prostitution, a gambling in vice, 164. 

a greater evU than stealing or pick-pocketing, 167- 

■, tDM responsible for the evil of, 166-67. 

^ 7-, spinning as a partial remedy for, 165. 

Provindalism, a bar to the realization of Swaraj^ 182. 
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Public misconduct, 2, 108, 

remedy for, 106. 

opinion, a means for castigating public misconduct, 106. 

more effective than legislation for eradication of 
social evils, 123* 

work, women and, 225. 

Punjab, the, 169, 174. 

, a pathetic letter from a girl in, 103. 

Puranas^ 141. 

Purdah^ 158. 

Bihar women’s resolve against, 219. 

campaign against, 220. 

, chastity and, 213. 

discarding of, by Indian women, 35. 

, doom of, 216. 

duty of breaking down, 159. 

educated classes and, 214. 

Gandhi ji feels sad in having to address women behind, 21^ 

in Bihar, 219. 

y appeal for abolition of, 216. 

origin of the campaign against, 217-18. 

evil results of, 216. 

r > tearing down, 213-15. 

Pyareki, 134. 


Quetta, 135. 

earthquake, 132. 

Quran, the, 102. 
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R 


Radha, 164. 

Radhabehn, 217. 

Ra^ka Sinha Institute, Patna, 219. 
Rajagopalachari, 24. 

Rajahmundry, 177. 

Rajendra Prasad, Babu, 220. 

Rama, 17, 83, 99, 164, 214. 

, Gandhiji’s ideal of a husband, 4-5. 

Pjimanama^ gives one detachment and ballast, 5^ 

, recitation of, an aid to effort, 4. 

^ and self-reali^tion, 4. 

I ? necessary for self-purification, 4, 

Ramanathan, Lady, 1x9, 
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Sir, 1 19. 

Girls* College, Ja£Eaa, 118. 


Rap/qyofia, zix. 

Ramladslma, S\7ami, 189. 

Ranade, Mrs. Eamabai, Gacdhiji’s ideal of a -widow 146 t^r 
Rani Bhawani, 150. ’ > + • 

Ravana, in. 

Reading and writing, ad-rantages of the knowledge of 20 
Reddi, Dr. S. Muthulakshmi, i6o-6z. ^ ’ 

Reform, true kind of, 42. 

Reformers, advice to, z. 

Religion, foundation of, 1J3, 155. 

Religious instruction, 119. 

Resistance, Passive, 223. 

_ ^ primary right of, women asked to Ipai-r. *7 

Restraint, 43. 

advantages of, 45, 

difference between suppression and, 44. 

in marriage, 44, 153. 

Romeo, modern boy likened to a, 108. 

Rousseau, 73, 78. 

Ruskin, John, 73, 78. 


S 


Sabarmati, 113, 217, 

“Safe-Period”^ Gandhiji’s views on, 62. 

Saivites, izo^ 

Salt campaign, Indian women and, 174. 

Tax, campaign against, 36, 

repeal of, 38. 

Sanger, Mrs. Margaret, 33-36, 38-62, 64, 68, 75. 

Sanskrit, 43. 

-——-word, power of, 43. 

Sarda Bill, 12-13, 

Sans, silken vs. cotton, i36. 

Sarladevi, 15, 

Sassoon Hospital, Poona, 29. 

Satf, description of, by the ancients, 136. 

marriage and, 137. 

— , true, characteristics of, 137, 

Satihood, the acme of purity, 136, 139. 

Sapagraba a weapon pre-eminently open to women, 224. 

■ mgnity of the soul through, 24. 

“ , discovery of, Gandhiji^'s contribution to the women’s cause, 

26. ^ 
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, matcUess beauty of^ 224. 

, qualities necessaty in, 29. 

"> woman asked to be tbe leader in, 29, 

As^ma, Sabarmati, 36, 113, 158-59, 217. 

P~? ‘J'^^^ifications necessary for joininsr, 226 
Tavati Dcti, 159. ■> s> 

, surren^r of ornaments by, 158. 

Titri, 121, 150, 161. 
desin. Miss, 196. 

iptures, suggests expurgation of all texts 

, „ , religion and morality from the, 8. 

'rebhgbt, the, 219. 
jaon, (See Sevagfapi). 

£, conquest of, 89. 


contrary 


to 


f-coAttS£’^8“*9°j!’ conquest of the Himalayas, 90. 

" > factors in society against, 70. 

Gandhi ji’s experience of, 71. 

Gandhi ji^s motive of, 85, 

— practice of, 58. 

possibilities of, 86. 

^ the sovereign method of attaining birth-control 80 

contraceptives, 88. ’ 

self-indulgence, 90. 

controllers vs, advocates of contraceptives, 88. 

realiaation, 6. 


impossible without self-restraint, 155. 
impossible without service of the poor, 5. 
restramt, 58. ^ 

> easier for woman than man to exercise, 83. 
“ -> self-realifisation impossible without, 155. 

^9 the first step in, 45. 

ses, gratification of, 64. 
soality, causes of, 50. 

vice, of the poor, no sacrifice greater than, 200. 
agram, C. P,, a village-abode of Gandhiji, 28. 

-control, not harmful, 64. 

expression, not the need of the soul, 59. 

impulse, false teaching about, 28, 

literature, 28. 

love, 81. 

> a dominating force, 80. 

— , apotheosis of, 59. 

spectre of, 28. 

, women asked not to despise their, 29. 

es, complements of each other, 174-75, 
z6 
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, equality of, 174-75. 

foGctions of, 174-75. 

, functioning of, 225. 

Sexual Beau^ of the Female Form^ 98. 

Sexual Fmbraee or Hou^ to please your Fartmr^ 98- 
Sexual act, only a means for procreation, 90. 

, rules gOTeming the, 44. 

y*, when permissible in marriage, 43. 

appetite, abstention from, 48, 50. 

desire for satisfection of, unnatural, 80. 

difficult to control, 70. 

^ ^ ffee satisfaction of, a ruinous thing, 43. 

intercourse, continual and unrestrained, evil restdts of 40 

carnal satisfaction, a reversion to animality 

^ the one supreme purpose of, 50. ^ 

life, Gandlxiji on his personal, 60. 

passion, sublimation of, 44, 

relations, law of, 46. 

restriction on, 154. 

union, 8t, 95. 

a physical expression of love, 80. 

^ harmful effects of, 77. 

true function and right use of, 78. 

Shakespeare, 102. 

Shasfras, 91, 94-97- 

injunction of, re : sexual union, 69. 

, reason for bias in favour of male offspring in, 96. 

treatment of women in, 19. 

Simplicity, return to, advocated, 16. 

Simpson, Miss Mabd E., 73. 

Sinclair, Upton, 58. 

Sinhalese women, message to the, 195. 

Sisters of Mercy, girls advised to be, 1 16. 

Sita, 17, 19, 83, 99, 118, xzo-zt, 150-51, 164, 196, 200. 

comparison between Draupadi and, 214. 

Gandhiji’s ideal of a wife, 4-5. 

no slave of Rama, 4-5, 

, purity of, more than a match for the giant might of Ravana, 

III* 

Siva, Lord, 120. 

Smritis^ 8, 126. 

, child-marriage and, 122* 

, contradictions in, 122. 

injunction of, re : married-life, 67. 

^ restraint on sexual intercourse imposed by, 67. 

^ stray reflections on women in, 19. 
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^ woman in, 7, 

Smoking, Burmese women and, 221. 

Tolstoy’s views on, 221. 

Social customs, 145. 

— evils, an impediment in our march towards Swaraj, 216- 

Sodety, duty of, towards those who break the established conv^ 
tions, 93. 

Soul, nature of, 136. 

weakness of body should not be attributed to, 87. 

South Africa, 109, 196. 

'3 Gan^ji’s contact with European women in, ■ 

— ^ Gandhiji recalls his association with women in, i< 

Spinning, 26, 

, a partial remedy for prostitution, 165. 

, a woman’s speciality, 174, 

, women urged to take to, 170. 

wheel, 1 19. 

women and, 176. 

St. Francis of Assisi, 54. 

Stone Age, 30. 

Stopes, Dr. Marie, 53, 76. 

Subramanya Bharati, 161. 

Suicide, unjustifiabiHty of, 136. 

Suppression, difference between restraint and, 44. 

SutUe, origin of, 134. 

— , instructive extract on, 134. 

Swadeshi, 187- 

programme, women asked to contribute their share to, 

, what it means, 181-82. 

Swary, 122-23, 

fight for, what it means, 123, 164. 

, not a cheap commodity, 181. 

, respect for women and, 15. 

sodal evils, an impediment in our march towards, 216-1 

, through women, 174. 

, women’s part in winning of, 172. 
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Takli, a wonder-worker, 38. 

Tamil Nad, 191. 

women, 186. 

, love of, for silk saris, 186. 

■ , message to, re : simplicity, 184. 

Temples, what they are meant for, 184. 
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